











‘¢ THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIO, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED ;: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,”—Goethe, 
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R° v42 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MAOFARREN, 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place Oct. 23. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, Sept. 21, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, Dec. 19. 

Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, Sept. 19, at Eleven o’clock. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 

4& 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, — , Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= kd weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PARK, Royal 
Oak, 


BIRKBECK SCHOQL OF MUSIC, 


BREAM'S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


HE VOCAL AND THEORY OF MUSIC CLASSES, 
conducted by MR JOHN HENKEN, will meet on MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY, and FRIDAY EVENINGS, commencing October Ist. Opening 
Lectures Free. Olasses also meet for the Study of the Piano, Harmonium, 
Violin, Violoncello, Harp, Italian, Elocution, &c. Prospectus gratis. 


ME OBERTHUR begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 
that he will ReruRN to his Residence in London, 14, TaLtBor Roap, 
Westbourne Park, W., about the end of this month. 
Washington, U.8,.A., The Arlington, 
Sept. 4, 1885. 


“LIFE’S DREAM IS O’ER, FAREWELL.” 


ISS CLARA WOLLASTON and Mr VICTOR ROMILLY 
will sing the above Duet, founded on AscHER’s “ ALICE,” at 
Greenwich, Oct. 10, 


A DREAM WISH, Music by Bereson, Poetry by Mrs M. A. 
Baines, Sung by Miss Bertua Foresta, 4s.; and “SERENADE 
MORESQUE,” Music by Ber@son, Sung by Mr IveR McKay, 4s., are published 
by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


. “SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
R IVER McKAY sang with great effect Professor 
BERGson’s admired “SERENADE MORESQUE,” at Professor Carl Ryals’ 
Concert, at 29, Albert Gate.—(The “‘ Serenade Moresque” is published by DUNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street.) 


“HIS FOOTSTEPS.” 


DLLE LILAS SPONTINI sang (by special desire) 
her admired Song, ‘HIS FOOTSTEPS,” at the West Kensington Park 
Popular Concerts.—Published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


“(\OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 

Music by J. L, HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 

244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. Harton, 

“A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO RHEE,” 3s.; ‘““THE RETURN,” 3s.; and 
THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. 


i NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
Lox AGO, LONG AGO.” ‘Two-part Song for Soprano 


w and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Words by 
ELLINGTON GUERNSEY, Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 

Regent Street, W. 
. Messrs Duncan Davison & Oo. have published, among many other things, a 
wo-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
% Dear and yet so far.’ It is an unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
ll touch a responsive chord in every heart.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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FOURTH GRADE JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price Two Shillings each, 
Under the Sanction and epee of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GoRE OUSELEY, 
Bart, -, Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
BY 


RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

CoNnTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 

ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A StuDY oF MusicaL FoRM WITH TH 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. ; 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Seaton A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and, piooenh 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—“ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—“No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.’ 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PaTERNOSTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 


I KNOW NOT YET .. , ; .. price 4/— 


(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... Dn : .. price 4/~ 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte .. 3/- 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. .. 3- 


(A Violoncello part to “ Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d, net.) 
Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“ Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the LS et They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post. 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 

BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 

EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcurnes & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTOHINGS acquired by es at the sale of the effects of amas 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. ~ 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 
ARDITI’S NEW VALSE SOWG. 


“T’?INCANTATRICE.” 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent? Street, W. 


From the ‘Daily Telegraph.” 
“In the Lesson Scene of J/ Barbiere, the great artist. brought forward a waltz 
air, ‘L’Incantatrice,’ by Signor Arditi. This melodious and engaging piece 
derived every advantage from Mdme Patti’s brilliant singing, and was unani- 


mously encored.” 
From the “Daily News.” 

“The Lesson Scene included a new valse aria, ‘ L’Incantatrice,’ composed by 
Signor Arditi. The piece, while preserving the dance rhythm, also offers abun- 
dant opportunity for the display of those executive powers which Mdme Patti 
possesses in such rare perfection. Her admirable rendering of it elicited pro- 
longed and enthusiastic applause that necessitated its repetition.” 

From the ‘‘ Globe.” ; 

“In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti introduced an elegant vocal waltz, ‘ L’Incan- 

tatrice’ (‘The Enchantress’), which was unanimously encored.” 
From the “ Observer.” 

“In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti introduced a melodious waltz, ‘ L’Incanta- 
trice,’ composed for her by Signor Arditi. This was followed by applause so 
perseveringly prolonged that a repetition of the waltz became unavoidable.” 

From the “Sunday Times.” 

“In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti sang.in brilliant style Arditi’s>,valse, 
‘L’Incantatrice,’ which had to be repeated.” 

From the “Morning Post.” 

“ The new valse, ‘ L’Incantatrice,’ written for her by the Maestro Arditi, the 
conductor, was given with such exquisite finish and spontaneity that the title of 
the Valse was transferred to the artist, for the whole audience was literally the 
slave of her enchantments. The valse was encored twice.” 

From the ‘Daily Chronicle.” 

“‘An interesting element in Saturday's performance was the introluction by 
Mdme Patti, in the Lesson Scene, of a new vocal waltz by Signor Arditi, entitled 
* L’Incantatrice.’ From the charm of Mdme Patti's manner, no less than from 
the fluency of her vocalization, the waltz was heard under conditions that were 
most promising for its popularity.” 

From the “St James's Gazette.” 

“«*T/Incantatrice,’ as Arditi’s latest waltz is called (sung by Mdme Patti in the 
Barbier), is brilliantly written in the true waltz rhythm, with all kinds of 
striking effects for the voice. By its tuneful themes, no less than by its passages 
of vocalization, it produced a most favourable impression, being loudly applauded 
and enthusiastically encored.” 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 


HREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. ; 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills o Exchange, 
—- and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

nnuities; 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued, 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 

apc PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Boclury, 2, Sour nraoe bullae 

Chancery Lane, : 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 


or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Offi d 
remy ye po pply ne Office of the BrrKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 


e. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

















MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


EG to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 
that they now publish NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, hitherto published at 5s. net, cloth, will now be issued 
in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANISTES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

OCRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, is reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half-price 


to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
WitH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
. BSTEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK (“Flying Dutchman” 
THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED Do. 
SPINNING CHORUS a ies ws «=D 
SINGING LIKETH ME _... oe ee 
PARTING i sas ibe sve a 
THE MERMAID sch a - aoe 
(See List, 7 to 40.) 


CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Composers 
A SUMMER NIGHT ... Aguilar een 
ALL HALLOW EVE .... Bennett Gilbert 
BRIDE OF BURLEIGH F. Schira_... 
ORYSTAL SLIPPER .. 


«. Wagner 
+ Wagner 
+». Wagner 
«. Bir G. Macfarren 
«. Bir G@. Macfarren 
... Sir G. Macfarren 


J. L. Roeckel 
Ignace Gibsone 
Odoardo Barri 
A. G. Fowles 
C. M. Weber 
Franz Abt ... 
F. F. Rogers 

a ss ee Mazzoni 

bi sa one F. Romer 


QUEEN _.... 
KNIGHT OF PALESTINE 
MAGIO WELL ..... nee ane 
MAGIC FLOWER meer es 
MAY TIDE ss ee 
MOUNTAIN MAIDENS e 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
PAGE (THE) piece rahe SP ae ne 
TPQ ttc. | | a eee 
WESTWARD HO! iy eta anes Cie 
Libretto to above, net, 6d. 


CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES. 

JOHN GILPIN ..  ... ms sis oe EL. lcs, BOE SD 

a ee ee ee ee ee irs S 

PARADISE AND THE PERI .. o» J. F. Barnett oi ia «66 

STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL .. . Mdme Sainton-Dolby ,, 4 
Also the following popular Compositions of IGNACE GIBSONE: 


OAPRION A LA TARANTELLE ... 2... seo ven cre wee 
EE se acy, Ses ays, | ae cash eee as | ae age 
po es de 0 0 RR a Cr | 


Offenbach 


MCW DCCC OOOO COU tO OOM 
coocecoocecoeococcoooo® 


AS YESTERDAY I WAS SPINNING, Bong ... pep e's on 8 

SWEET WEE BIRD .... ee io ine Do. ... 

A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY ... ve ee abe cas an) 4 

Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE: 
THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Just Published. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN. 


(Sung by Mdlle ALICE ROSELLI, at her Concert at Princes Hall), composed by 


EDWIN SUCH, 
Is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London,W. 


“A LAMENT,” sy LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
“VALSE DE BRAVURA,” sy JULES BRISSAC, 


Played by Mrs ROECKEL, during the Exhibition of Women’s Industries, held 
at Clifton, at her 


“RECITAL OF MUSIC COMPOSED BY WOMEN,’’ 
are published, price 4s, each, by 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


TANDARD and POPULAR VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 
by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT (words by Lady JouHn Manners, Sir W. 
FRASER, JoHN OXENFORD, Henry F. 0. CHoRLEY, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
The KniGur of Morar, &c., &c.) :— 
Now THE SHADES GROW DEEPER 4/- 
SIGHING FOR THEE ... oso vee B/- 
A SPRING THOUGHT... ...  «.. 3/- 
Rock ME TO SLEEP ... a wo 4/- 
THE Parting (LA PARTENZA) ... 3/- - ce eo 
LE CARNEVAL (with Variations)... 4/-| WHEN MY THIRSTY £0UL I STEEP 4/- 


pe LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Song by I@nacE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


eos oe oo. 3 


cooocooceo 











LovE AT SEA ,,, sas ose 
MINE, THOU ART MINE... 
Wy ART THOU SaDDEN’D? 
Noraw’s MESSAGE ... ‘ 
THE Ecuo Sone ° 
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FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 
(Continued from page 573.) 
Hereford, Thursday, Sept. 10. 

I cannot praise too highly the manner in which Hereford is 
carrying on its Festival. Not only is the city full of musicians, but 
music is in the air, both literally and in a figure. The admirable 
efforts of the committee to secure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number are succeeding, and, attracted by moderate prices, 
very many more strangers than usual come in from day to day. 
Even the people who cannot afford to buy the cheapest ticket are 
taken within the bounds of the Festival, a military band playing 
every evening for their special delectation in a pavilion erected on 
the open space at High Town. I have never attended a festival at 
which the various sections of the community were so thoughtfully 
provided for. May the example be followed. 

The Festival ‘‘service” this morning was made attractive to a 
wide circle by the nature of a programme which appealed alike to 
lovers of the new and the old. It did this through the presentation 
of Dvordk’s Stabat Mater (first time in Hereford), and also of 
Mendelssohn’s Lobegesang, a work the general public are ever ready 
to hear for reasons with which the connoisseur can fully sympathize. 
Dvordk’s beautiful composition, when performed at Worcester last 
year, made sodeep an impression that its reproduction in the sister city 
became almost a matter of course. Its choice on the present occasion 
received ample public endorsement this morning. Indeed, there 
was a more than common eagerness to hear the work, due, perhaps, 
as much to the composer's great and growing fame as to the repute of 
the Stabat Mater itself. So widespread and so sudden an interest 
as is now felt in the Bohemian composer by English amateurs may 
be regarded as a phenomenon. Nothing like it has appeared since 
the fascinating genius of Mendelssohn took our public by storm, and 
made of its possessor a national idol, at whose shrine abundant 
worship is still paid. Dvorak is more fully recognized here than in 
his own country or in agian: 6 His name has become one to con- 
jure with, and his music has almost gained the supreme position in 
which a thing is taken on trust. As English people, we are entitled 
to be proud of this. It rebuts the familiar accusation that we are 
chained to the chariot-wheels of a few triumphant classic masters, 
and so tied down to tradition and precedent as to be unable to 
recognize a new departure. How completely this rebutting is 
effected can appear only to those who reflect upon the altogether 
original qualities of Antonin Dvorak. He came to us a few years 
since with a variety of the universal musical language which was 
new and strange to the mass of us. Dealing with the highest sub- 
jects and exemplifying the noblest ambition, he employed means 
quite outside general experience. Yet he met with instant accept- 
ance, not, as now appears, for the sake of his novelty, but because, 
through the strange formule of the Bohemian, we recognized the 
spirit of a master. A master indeed he is—one who bears himself 
royally within the realm of sound, controlling all its forces in his 
own individual way, and working out results that entitle him to a 
place among the kings of art. The Stabat Mater is numbered 
amongst the proofs of this. What though in it Dvorak has dealt 
arbitrarily with his text. It is sometimes easy to forgive the 
musician for treating the poet cavalierly. It is imperative to forgive 
when, as a master of the more expressive art, he makes his colleague 
suffer in the interest of musical effect. That effect covers multitudes 
of sins so completely that one loses sight of their very existence. I 
shall not here enter upon a criticism of the Stabat Mater. Examina- 
tion after examination has only served to demonstrate its powerful 
claim to rank among classics, and to take its place with those works 
which public affection will always be able to snatch from the death 
that threatens every created thing. 

The performance of Dvordk’s sacred masterpiece was not all that it 
should and might have been, nor could it compare with the rendering 
itreceived at Worcester last year, when the composer conducted in 
person. This is nothing surprising. The work has its secrets, so to 
speak, which can only be got at by those who bring to them industry 
and sympathy. Which of the two just-named qualities were wanting 
here I shall not venture to say, but it is certain that the spirit of the 
music was not expressed, while even its language did not seem to be 
fully mastered. From the scope of the foregoing general statement 
I exclude the principal vocalists—Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, Mr 
Lloyd, and Mr Santley. These artists were those who gave so much 
satisfaction to the composer at Worcester, and, while all were satis- 
factory to-day, two of them were faultless, I refer to Messrs Lloyd 
and Santley, naming them thus because they sang with the true 
artistic perception which sees things in the right proportion, and 
recognizes moments when the individual is nothing and the art is all 


in all. The chorus struggled bravely against manifold difficulties, 








and the orchestra followed suit, but no sectional effort could make 
up for what was lacking to the ensemble. 

A few words will suffice regarding Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
the performance of which atoned somewhat for faults in that of the 
Stabat. The solos in this work were sung by Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hilda Coward, and Mr Lloyd, an admirable effect being secured 
in every case. Miss Williams, who was in her best voice, sang with 
unimpeachable judgment and skill ; Miss Hilda Coward, in the little 
she had to do, justified her appearance on a festival platform ; and 
Mr Lloyd gave the tenor airs all possible advantage. His rendering 
of ‘“‘ The sorrows of death ” may fitly be described as a masterpiece 
of dramatic expression. That the familiar work of orchestra and 
chorus was well done need not be insisted on. 

The Shire Hall concert this evening was unusually interesting, and 
attracted a very full and brilliant audience. To musicians the 
charm lay in a new composition by Mr C. H. Lloyd, entitled The 
Song of Balder. With this I propose to deal in the comparative 
leisure of The Messiah day. Let it suffice now that the work, which 
is of small dimensions, was effectively performed under its author’s 
direction, and met with a very favourable reception. Miss Anna 
Williams, who sang the only solo part, was admirably seconded by 
orchestra and chorus, full effect being thus given to Mr Lloyd’s 
elegant and scholarly music. The new piece was preceded by 
Mendelssohn’s ever-welcome overture to Ruy Blas. This work the 
early comers were enabled to hear under fitting conditions, the door- 
keepers having at length mustered up courage enough to enforce the 
rules laid down by the committee. Mendelssohn further contributed 
to the programme the andante and finale from his Violin Concerto, 
thus enabling Mr Carrodus to make the most conspicuous use of his 
great talents. Our English violinist is no less able as a soloist than 
as a chef-d’attaque, and when he takes in hand a gteat work there 
can be no question that justice will be done to it. As the performer 
of the only instrumental solo in the festival programme he was 
clearly the right man in the right place. Among the miscellaneous 
items in the programme was a part-song for eight voices, being a 
setting of Moore’s lines beginning ‘‘ When twilight dews are falling 
softly,” by Mr C. L. Williams, organist of Gloucester Cathedral. 
The piece is not new, inasmuch as it was composed some time ago 
for the Bristol Madrigal Society, but few who heard it this evening 
had done so before, and all the effect of novelty was produced. It 
is a smoothly-written work, in which the eight parts are cleverly 
made to produce an effect of richness and massiveness without the 
over-elaboration and confusion that often result from the use of such 
means. Mr Williams will probably bring forward something more 
important at no distant date. In that case recollection of his part- 
song is sure not to inspire indifference. Among the remaining items 
in the programme were Handel's ‘‘ Sweet Bird,” entrusted to Mdme 
Albani; the same master’s ‘‘Sorge infausta” (Mr Santley), and 
some concerted pieces, which served to display the qualities of the 
Bradford section of the festival chorus. 





Friday, September 11. 


Mr Charles Harford Lloyd, composer of the Song of Balder, pro- 
duced here last night, is a familiar figure at these festivals. In his 
former capacity as organist of Gloucester Cathedral he has conducted 
one or more of them with signal success, but he is even better known 
as a contributor to their programmes. Mr Lloyd composed an 
effective anthem for the Gloucester Festival of 1883; his cantata, 
Hero and Leander, was first heard at the Worcester Festival of 1884; 
and now, by his Song of Balder, he has completed the round of the 
associated cities. The aggregate result is decidedly favourable to 
his pretensions, and qualifies him for a place among the remarkable 
band of Englishmen who bid fair to raise their country’s musical 
rank among the nations. Mr Lloyd’s next duty is to write a work 
in character more ambitious than any we have yet had from his pen, 
He has done so much that it is imperative to continue on an increas- 
ingly extended scale, till the natural limits of his powers be deter- 
mined. The Song of Balder, a short cantata for soprano solo, chorus, 
and orchestra, has its poet in Mr F. E. Weatherly, who gives. us a 
version of a Norse legend which, however, has a far more extended 
habitat than Norseland. There are few countries in which the 
popular mind has failed to create for itself some parabolic representa- 
tion of the death of Day, and its triumphant resurrection from the 
grave of Night. In such a form has Scandinavia added to its 
copious mythology. ‘‘ Balder,” says Mr Weatherly in his analysis, 
‘ig the son of the All-Father, and Balder’s life is compassed by the 

owers of Darkness. But neither Loki, whose heart is malice, nor 
oder (the blind old God of Night), whose hand slew Balder, can 
kill him for ever. The gates of Darkness, o—- they close upon 
him, cannot always restrain him. Balder will return. He will 
burst the prison house of Hela. The eyes that weep for his death 
prighten at the promise of his coming again. Sorrow for his depar- 
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ture becomes faith in his return.” It is the mental and emotional 
attitude thus described that Mr Weatherly portrays in his verses. 
The poet’s voice is that of one ‘‘ crying in the night,” lamenting the 
death of the Sun, but passing from grief to gladness under the 
influence of faith which transcends hope and becomes evidence of a 
Morning not yet seen. Mr Lloyd has dealt with the twofold aspect 
of this theme in a manner perfectly homogeneous, yet in each case 
distinctive. His style may be described as a mixture of the classical 
and the romantic, its classicism being that of Mendelssohn and its 
romanticism that of Schumann. The compound does violence to 
neither element. Mendelssohn and Schumann, though quite 
distinct individualities, are nowhere very far apart. There are 
points, indeed, where they seem to run into each other, and a com- 
poser may naturally be fascinated by each in equal proportion, to 
the end of a delightful combination. This is illustrated in the 
present case. The Song of Balder is a work of taste and refinement, 
charged with expression, now tender, now forcible, but always apt 
and full of the element of beauty, without which there can be no 
work of art worthy to be so called. It opens powerfully with a 
lament for soprano solo and chorus, in the key of F minor. Both 
idea and accent are here touching, while the musician cannot fail to 
distinguish features indicative of more than common imaginative 
capacity. The result, aided by varied and picturesque, yet never 
intrusive, orchestration, is an appeal to feeling strong enough for 
proof that the composer has the warrant of nature, as well as of art, 
for the exercise of his craft. An extended orchestral passage marks 
the change from sorrow for the past to bright anticipation. Here, 
too, Mr Lloyd is successful by the use of perfectly legitimate means. 
His music is clear as crystal, and flows on with charming 
spontaneity through a soprano solo, ‘‘ Lift up your hearts,” toa 
prolonged ensemble, which gathers strength as the dawn shows 
access of light. A climax is reached on the words, ‘‘ Then shall the 
earth and sea shout loud and clear,” and again in the coda, “ Lift 
up your hearts.” The effect of the ending is, as it should be, one of 
strength but not of struggle. Mr Lloyd seems everywhere well 
within his means, and armed with a reserve force. It can hardly 
be requisite to add that the little cantata is a worthy addition to 
English music. Its chief value, however, lies in the promise it gives 
of a composer able to do far greater things. 

The Messiah was given in the Cathedral this morning to the usual 
large audience, all the solo vocalists engaged here taking part. 
Neither description nor comment is called for. Musically speaking, 
the event rejoiced in an accustomed success, while the attendance of 
the public in large numbers was favoured by delightful weather, the 
greatest possible contrast to the down-pouring rain of last evening. 

The festival ended this evening with a chamber concert in the 
Shire Hall. In connection therewith it is pleasant to recognize signs 
of an advance in public taste. Not many years ago this part of the 
week’s proceedings partook rather of a ‘‘ hole and corner” character, 
the chamber music being performed in a comparatively small room 
called the College Hall, and heard by a select body of amateurs, to 
whom alone the programme appealed. Now the concert is given in 
the Shire Hall, and to-night was attended by a crowd that filled the 
place to the doors, A more enthusiastic audience has rarely come 
together. They applauded everything, exacted encore after encore, 
and listened to the quartets with as much attention, and expressed 
their approval with as much fervour, as though to the manner born. 
In these respects nothing could have been more satisfactory. The 
quartets just referred to were Beethoven's in C minor (Op. 18), and 
Haydn’s in D (Op. 64), both of them very well known to every 
amateur. In the hands of Messrs Carrodus, Nicholson, Blagrove, 
and Ould, these beautiful works were safe, and both as by them 
interpreted gave great and just satisfaction. The Haydn was, perhaps, 
the favourite, thanks to the merry rondo which brings it to an end 
with so much sparkling mirth. Mr Carrodus’s solo was an effective 
romance and tarantelle by Berthold Tours, and this proved a success 
likewise, the performer being immensely applauded, in acknowledg- 
ment of which he gave Haydn’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Emperor,” treated 
in fantasia form, Our eminent violinist subsequently played with 
Mr Nicholson a larghetto and rondo by Spohr. The remainder of 
the programme consisted of songs and concerted vocal music. Mdme 
Enriquez should be highly commended for her choice of Schumann’s 
“Lotus Flower.” She sang admirably, and in response to an encore 
gave ‘‘ Robin Adair.” Miss Hilda Coward achieved a remarkable 
success in Gounod’s ‘‘ When in the early morn.” The song is by no 
means a show piece, but such was the sympathetic quality of the 
young artist’s voice, and the purity and finish of her method, that 
an irresistible effect was made. After one recall Miss Coward was 
compelled to return and sing again. At the close of Ganz’s *‘ Night- 
ingale’s Trill,” two more recalls scarcely exhausted the enthusiasm 
of the audience. Miss Coward has reason to be satisfied with her 
first festival venture. Mr Harper Kearton shared in the encores of 











the evening, and hearty applause rewarded the Bradford Choir for 
their excellent rendering of several part-songs. 

The attendance at the Cathedral this morning was 1,621, bringing 
the aggregate of festival goers up to 7,260, as against 5,957 in 1882 
—a remarkable advance, due entirely to the committee’s liberal 
policy. The amount collected for the charity—viz., £780 16s. 2d.— 
is as yet below the average, but will, as usual, be swelled by late 
donations, There now remains only to congratulate Hereford upon 
a capital festival, devised in a generous spirit, and energetically 
carried out.—J. B. 





HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

POETICAL ACROSTIC, 

Hark! In the grand majestic fane 

E nraptured notes our ears detain ; 

R are power and sweetness great combine, 

E nfolding all in song divine. 

F ew souls there are too slow to rise 

O n wings so sacred to the skies ; 

R are in his coldness he must be 

D rawn not to noblest ecstasy. 


M ark how the gifted songsters raise 

U ntired their psalms of love and praise ! 

S uch notes, methinks, shall Heaven attain, 
I nwrought with theirs in bliss who reign. 
C an man, who feels his lower birth, 

A nd mourns the chains which bind to earth, 
L ist to a strain of higher worth ? 


F arewell, ye rich, ye varied charms, 

E rewhile alluring to your arms! 

S ome graceful blossoms yet ye leave, 

T o Christian kindness pledged to live, 

I n lonely human hearts to bloom, 

V ernal and fresh, with rare perfume ; 

A nd many a solaced one shall call 

L oud blessings on our Festival ! 

Sarau ANN Stowe. 

Hereford, September 14th, 


( Copyright. ) 











A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 
(From “‘ Berrows’ Worcester Journal,” Sept. 12th, 1775.) 

‘‘On Thursday morning a selection of the music performed in 
Westminster Abbey ; in the evening Alexander’s Feast ; on Friday 
morning 7’he Messiah ; aud in the evening a grand miscellaneous 
concert, were performed at our Cathedral, at which a vast concourse 
of nobility and gentry were present, amongst whom were the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, Earls of Coventry, Plymouth, Surrey, and 
Rochfort ; Lords Sandys, Foley, Howth, and Powerscourt; Sir 
Edward Winnington, Sir James Tinley Long, Sir John Miller, Sir 
Godfrey Webster, Sir Harry Gough, the Right Hon. Thomas Harley, 
the Hon. M. Cecil, the Hon. Mr Foley, Wm. Lygon, Esq., Samuel 
Smith, Esq., Mr Boughton Rous, Major-General Green, Major Scoit, 
Colonel J. Morgan, Captain Baker, Mr Gambier, Mr Soley ; 
Countess of Coventry, Countess Dowager Plymouth, Lady Townsend, 
Lady Catherine Long, Ladies Windsor, Lady Harriet Acland, Mrs 
J. Morgan, Mrs and Miss Soley, &c.” 

‘A general emulation seemed to pervade the performers, both 
vocal and instrumental ; the all-attractive Mara fully gratified the 
expectations which fame had so much excited, and in fact each of 
the three days’ performance was masterly in the extreme.” 

“It would be uncandid to omit mentioning the behaviour of the 
Dean and some of the prebendaries on the occasion who, with 
exemplary politeness and hospitality, invited the company each 
night to their houses, where they were copiously supplied with 
every necessary refreshment.” 


— 0—_ 





MR CHARLES NOBLE. 


The death of Mr Charles Noble at Southwell, on Sept. 10th, at 
within a few days of the age of 73, removes a veteran organist 
held in much esteem in the Midland counties for his unobtrusive 
worth, artistic talents and skill, and very amiable disposition. 
Mr Noble was organist first at St Martin’s, Stamford, then, for 
thirty-eight years, at St Mary’s Church, Nottingham. He was 
affectionately regarded by all his friends and pupils. 
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MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 

The coming musical season promises to be one of considerable 
activity. It will, as usual, be led off by the Glasgow Choral 
Union, the premier society, it may fairly be said, in the “land o’ 
cakes,” and an organization which has won, moreover, favourable 
recognition across the border. There is no lack of vigour and 
enterprise on the part of the Executive. Under the auspices of 
the “ Union,” orchestral music has at length found a secure 
habitation on the banks of the Clyde, and it may be taken 
that the coming winter’s programmes will again include the 
foremost available novelties. This is just another way of saying 
that Mr August Manns returns as conductor of the concerts ; for it 
need hardly be mentioned, Mr Editor, that the able Crystal Palace 
chief is never caught napping. Well, the season commences on 
Tuesday evening, 8th December. It extends over a period of ten 
weeks, during which it is proposed to give thirteen subscription 
concerts. Four of these will be choral, and nine orches- 
tral. At the choral concerts the following works will 
be performed, viz., Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon (conducted 
by the composer), Handel’s Messiah, Costa’s Eli, and Dvorak’s 
Birmingham success, Zhe Spectre’s Bride. Engagements 
have already been effected with Mdmes Albani, Valleria, Hutchin- 
son, Clara Samuell, and Hilda Wilson, Messrs Maas, Lloyd, Mills, 
Ludwig, and Foli. The solo pianists include Miss Kleeberg, 
Mdme Anna Mehlig, and Herr Rummell, and an old friend, Mr 
J. T, Carrodus, returns to the scene of many a triumph in the 
capacity of solo violinist. Other engagements with distinguished 
artists are pending, but more anon on this point. The orchestra 
will number 80 performers, and, as usual, great care has been 
shown in selecting thoroughly competent executants. Up to date 
the guarantee fund, it may be mentioned, amounts to £2,500. 

Another attractive series of concerts claims a line or two—those 
carried on by the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union in the City Hall on 
Saturday evenings. ‘The 32nd season commences on the 19th 
instant under the immediate patronage and presence of the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates. Mr James Airlie, the experienced 
secretary, has again been successful in booking the services of 
many of the leading artists of the day, and the sound manage- 
ment which has always distinguished the efforts of the directors 
cannot fail to stand in good stead. Among the novelties, we are 
informed, will be found the new cantata, Love’s Conquest, pro- 
duced during the last musical season in London with éclat, and 
very favourably noticed by the Metropolitan press. The poem is 
by Mr J. Stewart, and the music by Herr Gustav Ernest, a young 
musician of great promise. The artists engaged for the work are 
Mdlle di Lido, the Russian prima donna (soprano); Miss Clara 
Myers (contralto); Mr Hirwen Jones (tenor); and Mr Frank 
Walker (basso). The composer will conduct the work. 

The subscription lists for the Richter concerts have just been 
opened to the public, Guarantors to the scheme had the 
privilege, for a certain number of days, of securing the best 
seats, and the opportunity was not by any means neglected. 
The response was, indeed, highly encouraging. The concerts 
take place on the 27th and 30th October, and on each occasion the 
programmes include many good things familiar to St James's Hall 
audiences. Miss Lena Little is the vocalist, Herr Ernst Schiever 
“leads,” and the band is expected to number 85. Herr Franke is 
director, and the local arrangements are in the hands of Messrs 
Paterson, Sons & Co. Taking advantage of Herr Richter’s visit, 
the “ Glasgow Society of Musicians” have arranged to entertain 
the distinguished Viennese conductor, and, judging from past 
experience of the hospitality of this young at promising club, an 
agreeable evening cannot fail to be spent.—F. 


———— Qa 





MR J. R. MURRAY. | 





The cause of Anglican Church music has sustained a severe loss 
by the death of Mr J. R. Murray, best known as the founder and 
choirmaster of the London Church Choir Association. He had 
much at heart the improvement of Church music and a great 
desire to bring the various London choirs together as a musical 
and, if possible, a benevolent association, somewhat on the 
principle of the provincial choirs holding festivals at their diocesan 
centres, London being an exception at that time instead of leading 





in such a work. To supply this want the London Church Choir 
Association was formed. It has been in existence entirely under 
Mr Murray’s able direction for the last fourteen years, and during 
that time has succeeded in producing some high-class Church 
music, it being their aim to perform only original compositions at 
their annual festivals in St Paul’s Cathedral, and by so doing to 
give a much-needed encouragement to musicians to write for the 
services of the Church.— Guardian. 


ee 
“THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE.” 


(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Dear S1r,—I have done what few, perhaps, of the readers of The 
Musical World have even attempted—I have read all Mr Reynolds’ 
letters about the Music of the Future, and followed with interest 
the correspondence carried on by Messrs Reynolds, Von Bilgewasser, 
and Oissy-Dumaine. Therefore, notwithstanding the sensible note 
you append to Mr Reynolds’ last letter, I think myself entitled to 
claim the favour of a little space in your paper for one or two of my 
observations, I read in Mr Reynolds’ last letter the following pas- 
sage: ‘* One is almost tempted to imagine that the want of occupa- 
tion would be the only excuse O.-D. could offer for filling your pages 
with much ado about nothing.” As a matter of fact, M. Oissy- 
Dumaine filled your pages to the extent of a very modest half- 
column, while the writer that takes him to task occupies more than 
two columns of The Musical World. There is another passage, 
occurring in the third sentence of the eighth paragraph of Mr 
Reynolds’ last letter, to which I should like to draw your attention. 
‘*When men who are determined to write have nothing to write 
about, they are compelled to write nonsense.” I confess that in this 
‘‘ silly business ” I have not much to write about, but, feeling neither 
“‘ determined ” to write, nor ‘‘ compelled ” to fill two columns and a 
quarter of your valuable space, I hasten to conclude and to sign my- 
self, dear Sir, yours faithfully, TimoTHy ToMPKINS. 


—o-—: 


REVIEWS. 


Handel. By Eliza Clarke (Cassell & Co.). The dainty boudoir 
books published by Messrs Cassell & Co. under the title of 7'he 
World’s Workers, has received an interesting addition in a life of 
Handel, a name doubtless well entitled to a place in the category of 
‘* workers,” notwithstanding the little need there is for any further 
memoir of the great composer. His new lady biographer, however, 
has not been abashed at this palpable fact, but has compiled a ‘‘life” 
which narrates the main events of the master’s career in a concise 
and readable manner, interspersed with the many extant anecdotes 
which afford so pleasant an insight into the personal history of him- 
self and his relations with his patrons and musical contemporaries. 
Miss Clarke, of course, gives a record of his works in the order and 
under what circumstances they were produced, but though she 
writes with all natural admiration for them and for their inspired 
author, she does not indulge in the extravagant apostrophes which 
but too often disfigure monographs of the kind. Her discreet 
observance of the proprieties of biographical history in this respect 
entitles her to commendation.—H. 

Messrs Ascherberg & Co. have sent us two compositions by Mr 
Henri Logé—a song, well fitted to some romantic verses by Mr 
Clifton Bingham, entitled ‘‘Out of the Mist,” and ‘ Tripping,” a 
morceau caractéristique for the pianoforte. Mr Logé’s song has been 
“adopted” by Mr — Maas, and, judging from the effect it 
produces when sung, will become one of the most popular additions 
to the répertoire of the accomplished tenor. Under such auspices 
‘* Out of the Mist ” is sure of a successful career. Mr Logé is in his 
element when writing for the pianoforte, an instrument on which he 
is so able an executant. The title, ‘‘ Tripping,” is well selected for 
the composition under notice, the tuneful motivo being played 
staccato produces the requisite effect, and, as that figure prevails 
throughout the piece, ‘‘ Tripping ” might, with impunity, be called 
a staccato study. It certainly forms excellent practice for all 
desirous of obtaining a light and elegant touch. 








The first number of Kastner’s Wiener Musikalische Zeitung (a new 
musical periodical) was issued at Vienna on Sept. 15. 

Frepricu Kirut.—The death of Professor Fredrich Kiehl, prin- 
cipally known as a composer of music for the Church, is announced 
as having taken place at Berlin on Saturday last. Professor Kiehl 
was in his 64th year. 
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THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 
(From the ‘‘ People’s Friend.”’) 

While impelled to linger among the scenes in which he delights, 
the country rambler yet feels that the season is drawing to a close, 
for Autumn is proclaiming his reign far advanced by the stubble 
fields and well-filled stackyards, by the falling leaves and the russet 
hues of the woodlands, by hedge-rows bright with scarlet berries, 
and by the waning hours of sunshine. The spirits of Change and 
Decay are abroad. Nature seems longing to rest after her labours, 
and all orders of life are preparing for the bitter blasts which will 
ere long sweep over the landscape. Buried in the earth or mud, or 
hidden in secluded crannies, various forms of life arrange for a 
winter sleep from which the rudest storm will not awaken them, 
until the spring summons them to life and activity. Not the least 
interesting of Nature’s winter arrangements are those connected 
with birds, some phases of which we shall find exemplified as we 
revisit the scenes of our spring and summer strolls. 

It seems but yesterday since, from this bank, where primroses, 
cowslips, and violets blossomed, we saw the first swallows of the 
season performing their aerial evolutions round the turrets of that 
picturesque castle, which some feudal lord erected on a site at once 
salubrious and romantic. The scene vividly recalled that in Mac- 
beth where Banquo points out the swallow to King Duncan as they 
approach the castle :— 


“This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, doth approve 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze, buttress, 
No coign of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendant bed, and procreant cradle.” 


Then, too, when the woods were bedecked in their freshest verdurc? 
was heard the familiar voice of the cuckoo, as he called his mate 
and that of the landrail as he uttered his monotonous ‘‘ craik,” and 
pursued his unseen path among the lengthening grass in the mea- 
dows ; while the joyful notes of the blackbird and other melodious 
songsters seemed to celebrate their own nuptials and the advent of 
that season which infuses hope and joy through the human breast. 

Yet, short though these months seem, wonderful transformations 
during that time have taken place in the organic world around us. 
The ‘‘pageant of summer” has once more passed before us, 
unfolding blossoms of purest and fairest colours in those successive 
scenes of floral beauty which come as the seasons change, and 
through which Nature prepares, in the production of seed, for a 
repetition of the process, to delight those eyes which shall again 
behold the glories of another spring and summer. In that domain 
of animated nature which we are specially to notice, marvellous 
transmutations have also taken place. Nests have been built, and 
the callow broods which filled them have entered full-fledged into 
the struggle for existence. And, as the flowers cease to bloom and 
emit odour when the seed has been produced, so the songs which 
were sung over “‘ bush and brake” to charm the females or cheer 
them while rearing their young, have, as a rule, ceased, and the 
furze-clad banks and woods seem silent now and deserted as com- 
pared with the resounding melody which greeted the ear in early 
summer. 

Not only has the music ceased, but many of the birds which 
delighted the eye and regaled the ear have altogether left us. We 
listen in vain at the edge of the yellow beech wood for the voice of 
the cuckoo, for the bird which has ‘‘no winter in her year” has 
already winged her way to the sunny climes of the south. The old 
castle seems sullen in the gathering gloom of autumn since we miss 
all the members of the swallow family, whose rapid and graceful 
flight, in pursuit of their insect prey—over the surface of the streams 
or fields, or soaring at almost imperceptible heights—charmed the 
eye as much as the lark did the ear with his throbbing bursts of 
song. They have already passed from the regions where the advent 
of winter is imminent to the warm plains of Africa, where are pro- 
duced in abundance the insects on which they feed. 

In addition to birds which, like the swallow and cuckoo, visit us 
during the summer months and breed here, migration assumes other 
forms. Flocks of birds—such as divers, gulls, and ducks—escape 
from the rigours of the Arctic winter by sojourning during these 
months on our coasts, departing again in spring to breed in the deep 
seclusion to be found by the lakes and shores of the far North. 
Other visitants—including some species of geese and Northern 
divers—remain here for a short time in spring and autumn, on their 
journey to and return from their Northern home. The permanent 
residents also, in many instances, change their localities at different 
times to suit the seasons and their food. The curlew and plover, 
which in summer meet us on the moorlands, in winter reside at the 
seashore ; then the robin makes his appearance in the garden from 








the hedgerows, and linnets from the gorse-clad hillsides join the 
flocks of small birds which gather round the farmhouses for food 
and shelter. . 

The migration of birds is a subject which has engaged the attention 
of observers of Nature in all countries and in all ages. At the last 
meeting but one of the British Association the committee appvinted to 
observe the migration of birds specially referred to the marvellous 
persistence with which the same course is yearly maintained by birds 
leaving or approaching our shores—the migratory waves moving 
north-east in spring and south-west in autumn, in addition to the 
immigrants which come from the East across Europe to our Western 
shores. Jeremiah pointed out to his forgetful countrymen that 
‘the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times; and the 
turtle and the crane and the swallow observe the time of their 
coming.” These facts still hold good in all countries. Storks, for 
instance, which frequent Holland arrive in the beginning of April, 
and yearly settle down on the same chimney-tops. In August they 
meet in conclave, and ona given night take their departure for 
localities they frequent in Northern Africa. In our country the 
arrival of the swallow may be counted on as certain to occur within 
a fortnight of the same time annually. Its stay extends from about 
the middle or latter end of April until the same time in September. 
It is conclusively proved that they return to the same localities 
yearly, just as salmon revisit the same spawning grounds. Instances 
are related of the exquisite grief Fy ag by these birds when 
the house to which their nests had been fixed chanced to be de- 
molished during their absence. The impulse to depart is so strong 
that it triumphs over the parental instincts, when, from circum- 
stances, the rearing of the brood has been delayed till too late in the 
season, nests full of dead young birds having been found after the 
migration has taken place. 

The precision with which birds of passage appear and depart, and 
the extent of the journeys they so unerringly perform, are facts 
which have given rise to much discussion. An ingenious writer of 
last century tried to prove that those birds which make their ap- 
pearance periodically come from the moon and return thither again, 
resting, if need be, on some of the small ‘‘ globules” which may 
stud space, as islands are scattered over the ocean, and needing no 
food on their passage on account of the enlivening properties of the 
air through which they pass. This journey, after discussion, how- 
ever, was pronounced by the naturalists of the day as too much for 
even the swiftest and strongest wings to accomplish. Another 
favourite ‘idea entertained and discussed—even by Linneus and 
Cuvier—was that swallows and cuckoos remained in a torpid state 
during winter ; while a still more absurd idea was long current, and 
is mentioned by Linneus as a matter of fact, that swallows sub- 
merged themselves in pools during winter; but, though an equal 
weight of silver was offered for swallows so found, the money was 
never applied for. 

By what faculties are these extensive journeys performed from 
continent to continent, and over wide seas? Of one of these birds, 
winging its way from ‘‘ zone to zone,” the poet says— 


‘¢ All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost.” 


Man needs the compass and other instruments, mathematical and 
nautical training, charts, astronomical tables, and the accumulated 
experience of past ages to enable him to accomplish journeys per- 
formed by creatures which a few months ago had no existence, or 
which were then mere helpless fledglings. By their whole structure 
birds of passage, however, are capable of flying over immense dis- 
distances in search of food or a secure asylum from the interference 
of man. From 50 to 120 miles an hour is a rate of flight commonly 
possessed. By peculiar arrangements of the optic nerves, birds are 
endowed with powers of sight to a degree far beyond that enjoyed 
by man. The hawk sees a lark among the grass from a height at 
which a man could scarcely perceive an ox. A carcase or dying 
animal in those regions where vultures or other birds of prey are 
found, is discovered in a few minutes by them, and travellers find 
that the birds generally come in a given order, showing that they 
see—though unseen by man—and descend from different altitudes, 
where they soar in circles, which enables them to keep watch over 
vast districts of country. Carrier pigeons, when released, ascend in 
circles to a great height, and then betake themselves to their journey 
in the proper direction. Sight may, therefore, have something to do 
with migration. Certain animals seem specially endowed with the 
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faculty of finding their way back to localities whence they have been 
brought. Stories of dogs and cats so finding their way by unknown 
paths are familiar to every one, though the power by which they do 
so is involved in mystery. This faculty migratory birds seem to 
ossess in a marked degree, and, doubtless, the older act as guides. 

While accomplishing the objects specially desired by change of 
residence at different seasons, birds of passage confer incalculable 
benefits on mankind. Certain kinds supply vast stores of food, as 
for instance the gannet to the inhabitants of St Kilda. The amount 
of insects destroyed by others in their yearly visits must be enor- 
mous. It has been estimated that the swallows visiting this country 
consume fifteen millions daily. So with other birds which feed on 
snails, worms, beetles, caterpillars, &c. Were the country left 
without insect-devouring birds for a few seasons, it would become a 
wilderness. Migration thus forms a link in the chain which binds 
all the operations of the kingdom of Nature into one harmonious 

J. Wz 
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FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 


BERLIN.—Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera is to be revived this season 
at the Royal Operahouse. The rehearsals of the ballet, Wiener 
Walzer, are being so actively pushed forward, under the super- 
intendence of the author, Herr Frappart, chief ballet-master at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, that the work will probably have 
been produced ere these lines are published.—At Kroll’s Theater, 
Franz Nachbaur, of the Theatre Royal, Munich, has appeared in 
La Dame Blanche, Lucia, and Le Postillon de Longjumeau.— 
Planquette’s Cloches de Corneville has been revived and well received 
at the Walhalla-Operetten-Theater.—The manner in which Luigi 
Danesi’s ballet, Messalina, has been put on the stage at the Victoria- 
Theater is generally allowed to surpass, for splendour and elegance, 
anything of the kind ever witnessed in this capital. It is confidently 
expected the work will enjoy a run of some hundred nights. 

BayrEuTH.—A meeting was held a short time since of the 
managers of the local Wagner Performances. Among the persons 
attending it were the conductors: Anton Seidl, of Prague; Hans 
Richter, of Vienna ; Herman Levy, of Munich; and Felix Mottl, of 
Carlsruhe. It was resolved that there should be, next year, sixteen 
or eighteen performances of Parsifal, with Levy and Fischer, of 
Munich, alternating as conductors, and of T'ristan und Isolde, with 
Hans Richter and Mottl also conducting in turn. 

Lerrsic.—Franz Liszt recently arrived here, and various perform- 
ances have been planned in his honour. According to report, he 
will himself take part in one of the Gewandhaus Concerts, when he 
will play, in conjunction with Mdlle Arma Senkrah, one of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonatas. It is stated that he has nearly terminated his 
oratorio, Stanislaus, and composed sundry new sacred choruses, — 
A new periodical, Der Chorgesang, is announced by Licht and 
Meyer. The first number will appear on the Ist October, under the 
editorship of A. W. Gottschalg, the well-known Grand-Ducal 
Organist, Weimar. The new publication, devoted exclusively to the 
interests of choral song, will contain biographies, popular treatises, 
feuilletons, and art news. 

MacpEBuRGH.—August Gottfried Ritter, the celebrated organist 
of this town, died a short time ago. Born in Erfurt on the 23rd 
August, 1811, he studied in Berlin under Louis Berger, A. W. Bach, 
and Rugenhagen, He was afterwards appointed successively 
organist in Erfurt and Merseburg. In 1847, he became organist of 
the Cathedral here. Besides being a brilliant performer on his 
instrument, he was an industrious and highly-esteemed writer for it. 

Monicu.—The attention of the artists engaged at the Theatre 
Royal has been lately directed to an old rule which permits the 
flinging of wreaths and flowers to them only on particular occasions, 
such as the re-appearance of any artist after a long illness, an 
anniversary, &c., when the practice may be considered to indicate 
an especial mark of respect. 

Moritz StraKoscu will, it is asserted, publish, next year, his 
Memoirs, in which he will not only pass in review the great vocalists 
of the last two generations, but give numerous interesting anecdotes 
Ms European and American celebrities with whom he has been 
— into contact. In his preface he says: “ The good I know 
of people is enough to fill an entire volume. I shall, therefore, not 
relate aught bad of anyone.” 

. CuEmnirz (BouEMrA).—During a monster concert lately given 

ere, the conductor, Aug. Grohmann, suddenly dropped from his 
ar struck down by apoplexy. What rendered the occurrence 
st'l more tragic is that his two sons were members of the orchestra, 
and saw him expire before their eyes. 

St PererspurcH.—A new opera, Harold, by E. Napravnik, 
Composer of Nizegorodnis, The Tempest, &c., is in preparation at the 





Maria Theatre, where the composer fills the post of conductor. He 
is not, as people generally suppose, a native of Russia. He was 
born at Bejst, in Bohemia, and went to Russia in 1861. 

ANTWERP.—The opening of the present season at the Theatre 
Royal was of a rather stormy description. The opera announced 
was La Juive, but the audience, or a certain number of them, would 
not allow the performance to proceed until they had compelled the 
manager, M. Coulon, to resign his position, and, with the sanction 
of the Municipal authorities, retire in favour of M. Gally, formerly 
manager of the Theatre at Liége. 

Vienna.—In view of the approaching production of Lohengrin at 
the Paris Opéra-Comique, M. Carvalho, accompanied by his con- 
ductor, M. Danbé, arrived here a short time since from the French 
capital and was to attend, on the 19th inst., a rehearsal of the work, 
ordered expressly for the two gentlemen, and, the next day, a public 

rformance, in which the leading singers were to take part. Herr 

ans Richter has most obligingly offered to give his esteemed 
French colleague whatever information the latter may require as to 
special details, &c. From here M. Carvalho and his companion go 
to Munich, where, also, they will witness a performance of Lohen- 
grin, and from Munich they proceed to Bayreuth, for the <0 of 
profiting by the suggestions and remarks of the Composer's Widow. 

New Yorx.—The Directors of the Metropolitan Opera House have 
issued their prospectus for the approaching German operatic season, 
which will commence on the 23rd November next, and, including 
thirty-two subscription nights and thirteen morning performances, 
extend over three months. There will be a break from December 
19th to the 3rd January following, during which period the company 
will appear in Philadelphia. The second part of the season will 
commence on January 4th, and close on Saturday, March 6th, 1886. 
Herr Anton Seidl, of Prague and the Stadttheater, Bremen, and 
Mr Walter J. Damrosch, will officiate as conductors. The list of 
operas promised comprises Rienzi, Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Die 
Walkiire, Die Meistersinger, Der fliegende Holldnder, and Die Gotter- 
dimmerung, Wagner ; Die Kénigin von Saba, Goldmark ; Le Pro- 
phete and Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer ; Faust, Ch. Gounod ; La Juive, 
Halévy ; Aida, Verdi; Carmen, G. Bizet; Gioconda, Ponchielli ; 
Mefistofele, Boito; and Masaniello, Auber. Though the company 
will include some of the leading singers in Germany, the Directors 
expressly emphasize the fact that ‘‘ the excellence of the representa- 
tions will not depend on the star system, but upon the complete and 
perfect ensemble, and the strict attention to the minutest detail.” 

BrussELs.—The season at the Thédtre de la Monnaie under the 
new manager, M. Verdhurt, opened with L’Africaine, which went 
off with moderate success but without ever exciting the enthusiasm 
of an audience that filled every available nook and corner of the 
auditorium and overtlowed, so to speak, into the lobbies. The 

rincipal characters were sustained by Mdme Montalba, Mdlle 

huringer, MM. Dereims, Bérardi, and Dubulle, but they were all 
too nervous and excited at appearing before a new public to do 
themselves full justice. M. Dupont, who was loudly applauded on 
taking his seat in the orchestra, officiated as conductor. The opera 
on the second night was Ch. Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, in which 
Madlle Mézeray, as Juliette, made an undoubted hit, and, long before 
the fall of the curtain, enlisted all the sympathies of the audience. 
She was satisfactorily supported by M. Furst as Roméo, and the other 
artists in the cast, so that the curtain fell on a genuine success. 

Derrorr (Micu.).—A very brilliant reception was given on Friday 
evening, August 28th, by Mame M. de Zielinski in honour of Mr 
Charles Oberthiir, of London, and Mr William Ash, of Holland 
House, Weston-super-Mare, England. The celebrated Schubert 
Quartet Club, of Cleveland, was present, and, in conjunction with 
Mr Beck and Mr Heydler, Mr Oberthiir played his trio for harp, 
violin, and violoncello. The quartet gave two numbers from Raff's 
Schoene Muellerin, and the finale from a quartet by Mr Beck. Miss 
Cross gave a reading of a song by Moir, with violin and violoncello 
obligato, and Miss Forsythe sang the celebrated aria from Roberto 
to the harp accompaniment by Mr Oberthiir. Mr Oberthiir played 
his own ‘‘Meditation” for harp and his concertino, with piano 
accompaniment by Mr de Zielinski. The Cecilia Quartet closed the 
musical part of the evening with a reading, very satisfactory to the 
composer, Mr Oberthiir, of his part-song, ‘* Years and Years Ago. 
At the conclusion of the concert Mr Oberthiir was presented with a 
beautiful basket of red and white roses. Mr Oberthiir left on 
September Ist for Cleveland (Ohio) ; from thence he goes to 
Washington and Boston, and returns to England, via New York, on 
September 19th in the s.s. Urania, the same vessel in which he left 


England on his “‘ hardi voyage.” 








A grand performance is being organized at the Arcadia Theatre, 
St Petersburgh, in honour and for the benefit of the singer Sletoff, 
one of the most popular artists in Russia. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On September the 15th, Epwarp Livinestone, of Sydenham and 
Manchester, eldest surviving son of the late Alexander Speed Living- 
stone, C.E., of Sydenham Park, Surrey, to Atice REBEKAH, elder 
daughter of Charles Kensington Salaman, of 24, Sutherland Gardens, 
St Peter’s Park, W. 

On September the 15th, at the Catholic Church of the Holy 
Trinity, BARon E. DE SMISsEN DE CoRTENBERG, to CATHERINE 
FREDERICKE, daughter of the late Ch. F, Meyle, of Ulm, Wur- 
temberg. 
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SIGNOR PIATTI. 


According to a letter just received by Mr 8S. Arthur Chappell 
from Signor Piatti, the first report of the accident from which 
the eminent violoncellist is now suffering was not, we very much 
regret to learn, at all exaggerated. Signor Piatti sustained a bad 
fracture of the right arm near the shoulder, and a severe incised 
wound on the forehead. Another month must pass before it will 
be safe to remove the plaster with which the site of the fracture 
is now covered, and only after a long interval will the distinguished 
artist be able to resume his duties. Signor Piatti feels very 
deeply the many marks of sympathy which he has received from 
his English friends, and desires to acknowledge them with sincere 
gratitude. 


—O——— 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


In evidence that English composers are slowly creeping into 
domains of art hitherto held almost exclusively by the foreigner 
we are able to record that Mr Prout’s Symphony in F major 
found a place of honour in the classical selection of the concert 
held on Wednesday evening, Sept. 16, at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Not that such an event is without precedent, for have not 
symphonies by Sterndale Bennett, Macfarren,Sullivan, Cowen, with 
many besides by native writers, heen made known to the general 
public at these popular entertainments? Whilst acknowledging 
former services rendered to our own composers, we cannot but 
express the warmest appreciation of the readiness, nay, the eager- 
ness, shown by the director in placing Mr Prout’s work in the 
programme so soon after its first performance at Birmingham. 
He has evidently not forgotten the old adage, Bis dat, qui cito dat. 
Let alone musicians, the great public will not fail to set a high 
value upon the thoughtfulness and promptitude of the manager. 
Possibly the zeal shown may now and then be exerted upon 
persons and things undeserving of trouble and expense, and 
auditors at Covent Garden are not always carried away by high- 
sounding names, But the repute lately won at Birmingham by Mr 
Prout’ssymphony wasnever for a moment called seriously into ques- 
tion on Wednesday, when it was seen that the leaders, or interpre- 
ters, of public opinion had fairly estimated and faithfully recorded in 
their critiques the points of merit the workcontains. Readers of the 
London press were told that the symphony was built upon classical 
lines—it was found symmetrical in form ; they were informed that 
science was allied therein to fancy—it proved on Wednesday as 
learned as interesting ; that complete mastery of the orchestra was 
everywhere present—it displayed a thorough knowledge of the 
details of scoring ; that vigour was a salient characteristic—it was 
seen, if anything, in excess ; they were assured that the symphony 
had elements of success—it bore on its lengthened course un- 
divided attention. To carry out a parallel with the Birmingham 
reception, the audience applauded the composer (who con- 
ducted) with a like enthusiasm. As far as the two perform- 
ances were concerned, the parallel was only deviated from 








by extra richness and fulness in the “strings” of the 
Covent Garden band. Another Englishman, Mr Henry Gadsby, 
had the good fortune of securing a place in the classical 
part of the programme with a musicianly composition entitled 
“ Columbus ”—a scena for the tenor voice, carefully rendered on 
this occasion by Mr Harper Kearton. Upon Mr Carrodus devolved 
the responsibility of demonstrating the skill of the English execu- 
tant, and right nobly did he fulfil that duty in a performance of 
the solo part in Beethoven's violin concerto; a rendering 
marked by well-nigh every quality of excellence—beauty of tone, 
grace of phrasing, executive skill, and, above all, a revelation of 
the spirit of the composer. How the band, under the conduct of 
Mr A. Gwyllym Crowe, performed its share of the glorious work 
need not now be enlarged upon. Gounod’s Ave Maria brought into 
requisition the unequally-matched powers of Miss Amy Sherwin 
and Mr Carrodus, with the well-trained skill of Mrs Cheshire and 
Mr Cliffe ; while Mozart’s “Quando miro” found an able inter- 
preter in Mdme Antoinette Sterling. —L. T. 


—o— 


WAGNER FESTIVAL. 
DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN, 
(A Rhapsody from an enthusiastic and exuberant Correspondent. ) 
(Continued from page 578. ) 
Munich, September 7. 

No more perfect or truthful assumption of the character of 
Alberich than that declaimed by Herr Fuchs can reasonably be 
demanded ; his voice, though frequently lacking the great power, 
the vocal side of Alberich exigently requires, has much that few 
baritones can vaunt, which in Herr Fuchs represents resonance, 
sympathy, and declamatory attack of the music, used by him with 
all perfection of artistic and keen forethought, entirely fills the 
missing attribute mentioned, and, joined to a consummate comedian, 
vivify this strident character with its full meaning. Almost sur- 
passing in its flashing effect, the leading motive that halos the 
personage of Alberich, are the characteristic sparks that fly from 
the coming of Loge, who, as the Wagnerised Vulcan, is heralded 
by his translator with mighty modulations of key, that, in their 
conflagrative descent, bear his fiery motive to the pit of Doom, 
there to become a storming ocean of flames, which fate has decreed 
shall be the ravenous annihilator of Walhalla and all its inhabiting 
deities. As the practical embodiment of Loge, a task rendered 
doubly severe by the unimportant position Wagner thought neces- 
sary to invest the forger of Jove’s barriers, Herr Vogl was what 
fancy awaited of him, the voice being used as obbligato to the 
orchestra’s more chiselled development of the character, little 
remained for the artist’s power in that direction beyond the dramatic 
illustration which again yields but small chance of display, unless 
it be the continual darting from one extremity of the scene to the 
other, with Satanic intentions to tread upon the god's machinations ; 
therefore, Herr Vogl, like all his fellow-countrymen in art, being a 
perfect master of life's ghost, stagecraft, was thoroughly happy in 
the part, and, as always, equally successful. . 

Of Wotan, that huge Cyclops of endless ill-omen, the task is 
savage. To his narrator this immeasurably mysterious deity 
leases to be a subject of criticism, and at this junction of the drama 
introduces his power as having been thoroughly paper: for, 
after succeeding in erecting the monumental and godly shelter of 
Walhalla, which is seen at present through a thick “mist of mort- 
gage,” the deities in question are compelled to sacrifice Freia, the 
oddess from whom they receive all-power, and by whose magic- 
ruit they are rendered | i the time immaculate, being demanded 
as ransom by the giant-workmen, Fafner and Fasolt, who are now 
introduced, with their striding motive and ponderous a. to 
once more request payment for piling up the massive boulders of 
Wotan’s weakness, by carrying away Freia, whose impending fate 
with these bearded bartering builders is only saved in the flash of 
time by the apparition of Erda. In wisdom of Earthly experience, 
Erda reminds Wotan and his Deitribe that Alberich’s golden curse will 
soon assert itself practically to those unenviable possessors who 
wield it, and by her undeviating revelation upon the certain fate 
framing the future of Walhallian inhabitants, eb Wotan to part 
with ring, gold, and the notorious Tarn-cap in lieu of the cherished 
goddess, Freia, and just before the damned and dreaded metal 
operates upon the souls in possession ; for the brother giants, Fafner 
and Fasolt, unable to come to an amicable understanding as to 
which of them shall finger the ring, Fasolt furiously asserting that 
‘his glance gleaned the hoo , an Freia,” whilst his fraternal 
opponent equally and ferociously proves that more to the maiden 
than the gold he had centered his strong passion, the stormy dis- 
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cussion is laid low by a rampant blow from Fafner’s bludgeon, who 
thus mortally annihilates brotherly barrier to the entire hoard, which 
the victorious cormorant now packs, and, lifting it upon his 
shoulders, retires in the mixed companionship of gold, ring, and 
Tarn-cap. Asa refresher to his mind, Fafner’s leading motive bows 
the murderous brother off the scene, and the horrified gods watch the 
result of Erda’s prophecies with rapt awe, from which thev are only 
aroused by Donner, who conjures the elements to clear the crimy 
atmosphere ty beeping upon it a terrific thunder-clap, which, 
together with flashes of electricity, remove unpleasant memories, over 
which a glistening rainbow colours the gods’ path over to Wallhalla, 
where, as the Prologue closes, they are seen to enter, wiser, if not 
more spiritually—ameliorated for past experience. The wails of the 
wisdomless Rhine daughters, rising imploringly for their lost 
treasures, find but scant consolation from these powers, while their 
appeal is answered by Loge, who adds somewhat more ‘‘ fire to his 
flames” by the consolation, ‘‘ Gleams no more the gold to the maids, 
may the Gods, with hea ge lory, sun them sweetly instead !” 
Herr Eugen Gura repeated his outihanans of Wotan, which, since 
last year, has been considerably improved upon, though this portion of 
the drama gives him but limited scope wherein to declaim his vocal 
attributes. Here few baritones govern to great success, yet those 
points that in prominence, fall to Wotan’s share, for example in 
the scene where War-father takes a determined resolution to part 
with the golden hoard in lieu of Freia, Herr Gura seized the massive 
vocalization, and grappled to his character the full grandeur of the 
existing scene, which smoothes ultimately the rugged road of this 
severe réle. The artist was well supported by Herren Mikorey and 
Mayer as the Gods Froh and Donner. The last mentioned artist 
fully pourtrayed the tempestuous and alternately passive nature 
which, in the mythological might of Donner, presents a changeful 
character, whilst his less developed companion in power, Froh, re- 
ceived the happy medium of attention that the unimportant part 
requires, but also the mere touch to the whole personation which 
outlines the entire picture. With regard to the Goddesses, Fricka 
and Freia, (impersonated by Frau Vogl and Friulein Hedinger), 
there remains scarce opportunity for fresh digression from what was 
opinioned of their respective readings at last year’s festival, when 
their valuable and rare intelligence in their respective parts secured 
them complete approbation from an exceptionally stern audience. 
There now remains but the deferred laudation, until now held by the 
tight reins, that Pegasus praise needs, when, in prancing exuberance 
of enchantment, it might bolt away, and probably, with the ever- 
increasing flight that growing fancy and impetuosit soars with, o’er- 
leap that implacable barrier behind which ‘ Reason reigns 
redundant,” therefore, the Mare of merit having taken the great 
and severe stream, wherein all the rippling difficulties of the Rhein- 

old flow on sparklingly supreme, the guider of the fairy flight, 

err Levi, whose truly magnificent conducting may be 
praised and congratulated without end, the evil of exaggera- 
tion, being through the contemplative influence of thought, 
trodden beneath the legitimate limbs of genuine gifts, which as an 
orchestral leader, Herr Levi possesses beyond reach of his fraternal 
artists in arms. It has already been appreciated to what perfection 
of skill he led the grand opening to the work, and created of details 
(that _—, naturally with the majority of conductors have been 
neglected without bringing down censure about their desks) a world 
of ideas that grew out of each other’s likeness like the bulbs of the 
earth, and by the conductor’s wand a gorgeous transformation of 
inspired themes was linked, and became a chain of unbrokened 
brilliancy by the strong link of Herr Levi’s sway. With such a 
premier on the music-sack, the orchestral cabinet must needs attend 
closely and religiously the orders issuing from its leader, which, 
from violinist to drummist, was echoed with all the devotion and 
artistic spirit that is the sure proof of a conductor’s private as well 
as public power. It was not only the musical impression, drawn 
from a collected circle of instruments, which, by their several masters, 
amassed the wealth of genius before them into sublime sound, and 
fashioned it to a multitude of eager listeners; but the music of 
everything that is knowledgeable and even beyond that mystery 
which arose gradually, more and more steeping the mind with its 
plowing mastery, until the entire life muses in the mid-day of its 

lazing bount; , to be partaker everlasting of its musical glory, 

and discipled for ever to its glorified cause. 

Two Po tw improvements carried out since last year’s festival 
of the Nibelungen are the further lowering of the sac ty which 
now is almost hidden from the audience, and the lighting of the 
operahouse with the electric light, which can pr hy suppressed 


on the rising of the curtain. 
mS September 12. 
i the second of the trilogical spirits, and harvest-home of 
melodious motives, whose oats, sown by the Master in the spring of 
the prologue, Das Rheingold, are, in Siegfried’s summer of sublime 





sounds, reaped to the full, and cause their mighty husbandman’s 
horn of plenty to overflow with its rich hoard, and, in so doing, 
spread the offspringing inspiration over his entire score of the 
Nibelungen Ring, the tilled and poetical soil of which is ripe to 
receive the showering storm of hailing melody that in this stage of 
the drama falls steadily upon it. — the prelude, wherein is 
depicted the fruitless exertion of Mime, Siegfried’s past-parents, in 
the fostered form of hideous and dwarfed deformity, endeavouring to 
join the smashed sword, Nothung, to the last bar, on Briinnhilde’s 
rock, when the fair war-maiden weds her noble and staunch 
character to the one whose equally fearless and invincible nature has 
conquered every obstacle that Wotan and his disciples have vainly 
attempted to bar his passage with, give the listener the idea of 
having been conceived by its creator in one single flash of the mind’s 
electric inspiration, and forthwith consigned to immortal ink the 
papered enclosure whose voluminous leaves will for ever act as the 
Centurion of this colossal work in musical history, holding within 
their magic lines abundant and authographical stores wherewith to 
feed hungry musicians time ever and anon. From the preluding 
root of Mime’s forging theme, the scene opens to the rocky cavern, 
where Siegfried’s early days have been more or less steered by the 
unshapely dwarf’s government ; and now the motive becomes the 
foundation of Mime’s melancholy soliloquy ; Wagner, with his usual 
manipulation, reminding the hearer of a sculptor moulding marly 
motives into beauteous form. So, in music-wise, does he fashion 
the motive in question to a support of the ensuing scene, in which 
Siegfried’s wild and exuberant boy-dom bursts athwart the strains 
of his deformed parental, alias, Mime. The almost musical juxta- 
position of the dual themes is echoed in the most gorgeous orchestra- 
tion, which, like the spear of conscience, stabs to dumb discourse 
the opinions of those already-mentioned musicians who swim in their 
ideas with the sure knowledge that the sea of staves whereon they 
are pleased to disport their several arguments is no deeper than the 
height of their respective minds, and, therefore, safe from the 
annihilating foam of fancy, which would inevitably lash them into 
its laughing lap, whose successive swells would rapidly swallow 
their small prey and ultimately throw them up again upon the shore 
of oblivion. 

The first act of ee is a plethoric proof of the Master’s 
gigantic grasp, when holding in his mental grip the group of themes 
in correspondence to the characters represented ; so, when Mime, 
Siegfried, and the Wanderer’s motives, which in their several stage- 
absences, are brought to bear upon its more powerful potentate, the 
stage of staves, the listener is doubly enthralled in admiration of 
either themes, knowing and seeing before him, as well as hearing, in 
a far keener sense, those absent, but through prodigious prodigality 
of the composer's inspiration, more than present ; and in twin-form 
the remaining score of this work, whether in illustration of Siegfried’s 

randiose musical declamation when forging the sword Nothung, and 
followin which his cloving in of the Anvil, or in the two succeeding 
acts of the drama, when the hero, having mortally marred Fafner’s 
project for continued bree eg of the ring and tarncap, the dis- 

uised giant’s wine-stream of life, enabling him to understand the 

nguage of the birds, followed by the Forest bird’s enchanting 
information as to Briinnhilde’s inflamed rock, and finally Music’s 
Amenified blessing in the form of Siegfried’s pass of the fiery moun- 
tain, one and all of these deified scenes of drama are woven from the 
composer’s revolving world with unflagging genius, and relate many 
a note of truth issuing from that immense brain from whose shedding 
rays the world became a mere atom, which he placed upon his stave 
and microscoped to its most infinite detail. Before embarking upon 
the Ring des Nibelungen’s oceanic and storm-blinding difficulties, the 
artists taking part must have nerved themselves to something truly 
beyond human power ; for since the Pier-prelude of the Rheingold 
was quitted, difficulty in increasing proportions has slaked their ré/es’ 
sides, but in no way whatsoever endangering success, which, for 
every artist in pursuance of the Master's severe orders, has been no 
greater than true merit deserves. Vogl resumed his familiar, but no 
less appreciated creation of Siegfried, his many faithful tributes to 
the Rhine hero, used with the delicate colour of a legitimate artist, 
were quickly observed and as swiftly admired. _ 

Herr Schlosser acted the part of Mime with his usual powerful 
conception of the text, if not of the score, while Fuchs continued 
his admirable and decidedly best part, that of Alberich, Eugen 
Gura playing as before Wotan the Wanderer, Kindermann, the 
dragonized Fafner, and Mdmes Herzog, Blank, and Vogl the parts 
of the forest bird, Erda, and Briinnhilde. The only incidental 
shortcoming to a perfect interpretation resulted from an evident 
indisposition on the part of Mdme Vogl, whose severe and almost 
continued singing in the Walkitre, on Wednesday night, made itself 
painfully apparent in the final scene with Siegfried, and created 
much sympathy. Of the orchestra and its conductor, Herr Levi, 
praise can only repeat what it has said, says, and will ever say, 
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to the memory of performances by whose aid the leader and 
his led were the powerful ‘‘lens” to the most wilfully blind of the 
attentive audience who thronged every available space in the Opera- 
house. Die Gétterdimmerung will trilogise the performances on 
Sunday. 
September 14th. 

The tetralogical drama of Der Ring des Nibelungen might be 
likened to those countries whose relationship to one another exists 
solely by their position in regard to the world’s four great termini, 
and whose opposite winds fan the divers nationalities with 
corresponding sympathy, although they may be nominally strangers 
to each other. In parallel position, Wagner’s world of the 
Nibelungen, the four corners of which, Rheingold, Walkiire, 
Siegfried, and Gétterdémmerung, albeit under the chosen christening 
of the great vein which gave them rich life, carry, nevertheless, 
throughout their musical substance, all the strong and familiar 
characteristics that are distinguishable in the people claiming breath 
from one sphere. It is a matter of some difficulty to respective 
followers of both arts in question, which of the two wy oe! elements 
of the Master’s brain, music or poetry, should be the luminaries of 
his world’s sun and moon, some musicians being carried to the far 
distant limit of their grammar, by asserting that the great man’s 
music-meter of ideas was so charged as to overpower the valve that 
gave them safe utterance ; whilst their literary oppositionists main- 
tain with few exceptions that the two orbs alternately illuminating 
their Master’s genius were the reflections of an impartial inspiration, 
which in his music, as well as his text, shone without a cloud. 
From whichever side the difficult question is argued there is but one 
opinion, which, in faith to the composer’s frontier of gorgeous 
musical thoughts, is ever the loudest and sincerest when 
acknowledging the strength with which his staved language seizes 
every nerve that effects mental assimilation on the subject. Could 
Truth verbally prove what she does when holding aloft the mirrored 
minds of men, ’tis doubtful whether one voice of dissent would be 
reflected at the absolute instant of musical hearing ; for spirits, like 
the insects who, as day wanes her light from the earth have recourse 
to her imitation rendered of men, so in art-wise do her minions seek 
the shining succour of her inspirative blessing, which, should they 
attack but in a momentary enthusiasm, stand a chance of being 
burnt to extinction by her flaring taper, but if appreciating that 
light, which on music shines as the moon upon the night, with cing 
impartiality, they will surely be transported to a similar delight 
where darkness is unknown. 

From the altitude of mind’s eye view, the three hosts forming one 
trilogical score become the chain of mountainous-music wherein 
Wagner's later works found their source, and from whence they 
poured down into the final stream of his earthly-service, Parsifal. 
The gushing rivulet of imagination that washes the banks of Die 
Walkiire gain strength ere they have reached the prelude of Sieg- 
fried, where conscripting forces of inspiration meet the coming 
Walkiirian echoes, and finally forming into a perfect torrent it 
dashes down the prologue to Die Gotterdémmerung, where the fierce 
fall of the old world of deities, with their supreme and chief ruler, 
Wagner, fill the rapids of the new world with the sacred stream 
which, up till last year, flowed on the stage of the Bayreuth hills. ~ 

The sand-castle of Wagnerian dissenters,* who bask in the bur- 
thened borealis of their musical prejudice, look on with fatal defiance 
at the swift rising-tidal thoughts that spray its ramparts and daily 
devour more of its wisdomless walls of argument, that at the licking 
echo each succeeding wave splashes upon its defence, causes a 
renewed fall wall-long, into the glistening ocean beneath, and giving 
the fast surrounded society within, a paralleled example of warning 
(which the unhappy deities of Wagner’s drama, are loath to accept 
at the timely ri rneoon of Erda) is here in music spectred to the 
profoundest effect, magnanimously offering the Walhallian world of 
music, the choice either to put aside their useless arms of argument 
over a battle, the result of which must be their certain defeat, or of 
remaining within the contented circle of what is unconquerable. 

_ Public enthusiasm, both pecuniarily and artistically, has outrivalled 
in this autumn festival of the Master’s drama any of its predecessors, 
great as the dual success of last year’s performances of Der Ring des 
Nibelungen proved to be. The eighth fall from the subject’s 
Bayreuthian birth, which is now proceeding, has o’erleaped the 
equator of enchantment that memory ever dwells upon and now 
towers over the two hemispheres of Wagner’s genius with a 
fascinating influence born of legitimate adoration in a music whose 
merest minim ennobles and governs whatever it expresses, The 





_ * “The sandcastle of Wagnerian dissenters,” is delicious, but it is knocked 

into a cocked-hat by the exquisite metaphor of “ the swift rising-tidal though 

sq = ramparts and devour its wisdomless walls of argument,”— 
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last hearal + of a work, and, more frequently in the musical art, 
secures the listener’s final judgment in according approbation at its 
merit and interpretation thereof; therefore, to attempt rekindlin, 
the old fire of praise that warmed every touch of nature’s menta 
being in continuance of last year’s eulogistic review on the drama- 
tical firmament of Wagner's world, would obviously super-satiate the 
wildest of the composer's followers and seek a well-merited entreaty 
from indifferent music-eye’d-viewers to retire from further comment 
upon the subject ; but, in bidding both the work and its workers one 
more year’s good-bye, the final grasp of delighted and, above every- 
thing else, indebted musical artship is due, ere the orchestral 
captain, Herr Levi, commands the last bar of the Gétterdimmerung 
to be drawn up from the inspired shore, whose coast of action next 
summer will be shadowed by the stalked firs of Bayreuth’s forest- 
fields, the committee having decided, as early as this month, that 
Parsifal, in the glorious company of T'ristan and Isolde, should be 
given on alternate days of ’86s midsummer, and tenth 
anniversary of the Master’s theatrical offspring, the conductor of 
the former work being Herr Levi, whilst Hans Richter and Herr 
Mottl, of Carlsruhe, will turn the inspired wheel of Tristan and 
Isolde. So, with a calm prospect and prosperous horizon to illumine 
this festival’s departure, and as the massive work of art glides 
majestically out of the roads, whose swelling success has harboured 
the mighty musical swimmer throughout its festal cruise in sight of 
Munich, the heart of the audience forthwith bursts with mingled 
enchantment and sorrowing farewells, outpour the divine revela- 
tions of Rheingold, Walkiire, and Siegfried, Gotterdimmerung being 
reserved for a special waive of the mind’s scarf, until its rich rigging 
of harmony shall have completely unfurled its gorgeous sounds to 
the fast rising end. Taking the poetical craft’s two foremost masts, 
in the form af Die Walkiire and Siegfried, as the examples for the 
hitherto unapproached manner in which the artists, from musicians 
to scenenicians, faithfully served every call of their severe master, 
and interpreted the practical illustration of his twin-genius, from 
the top-gallant of artistic ambition, as to bring their auditorial 
witnesses as near to his seat of inspiration, whose throne, supported 
by the Titanic _ of the entire host of muses, bears the giant 
weight emanating from their spirits, one and all, to the centre of 
sound, whose resonant voice has judged judges and will judge the 
world of art in undying strength of invincible melody, whose true 
influence the soul of musicians will re-echo for ever. 

The cast of Die Walkitre, represented by Vogl as Siegmund, Kin- 
dermann, in his admirable reading of the thirsty avenger, as Hunding, 
Eugen Gura, as usual, continuing the part of Wotan, and Frauen 
Wekerlin and Vogl vivifying the sublime characters of Sieglinde and 
Briinnhilde, whilst Fricka, Wotan’s centre of deified gravity, was 
sung and declaimed by Fraulein Blank, worthy of the Worthy ; the 
eight Walkyries, whose tempest-chorus to the opening of the third 
act was never more finely sung or idealized, one and all were in 
sympathy with the sublime surrounding orchestration, and when the 
cyclone that accompanies the war sisters in their raging and riotous 
flight to the topmost peak of Briinnhilde’s rock descended in its 
engulfing harmony, it appeared like a blessing of satisfaction from 
the flown soul of the Master. 

All the familiar points in this first act of the trilogy, such as 
Siegmund’s wrenching the sword, Nothung, from the ash’s trunk ; 
Fricka’s lengthy lecture to Wotan in the mountains ; the final duet 
between Siegmund and Briinnhilde whilst Sieglinde sleeps at his 
feet, subsequently followed by the former’s death under Hunding’s 
vengeful spear ; and lastly, Wotan’s farewell of Briinnhilde on the 
flame-surrounded rock, were once again heard and admired beyond 
power of description, words rather serving narration of the superb 
subject and its execution as an impediment in satisfying those 
familiar musicians with the score and its ineffable loveliness, who, 
absent, are yet present. 

The Ring des Nibelungen ended last evening with the (dtter- 
déimmerung, amidst ovations as sincere and appreciative as every 
artist in the work concerned lavishly Qeoerved. The festival ter- 
minates on Thursday evening with T'ristan und Isolde. 6 

ODINAS. 








The Marchesa della Fargna, better known by her old name of 
Maria Piccolomini, lately sustained the of Vespina, in Paisiello’s 
Serva Padrona, at the little theatre of Citta della Pieve. 

Mr Churchill Sibley has joined Miss Kate Santley's company on 
tour as musical director, A new musical comedy, entitled Chirruper’s 
Fortune (written by Arthur Law, music by Caldicott, Jacobi, 
Grossmith, &c.), goes ‘“‘ right merrily ” every evening. Miss Santley 
is charming as Lucy Chirruper, and Mr Allen Thomas is an ardent 
and sympathetic ‘‘ poet-lover.” 


t “ Hearal” is good, 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Norwicu.—JeNNY Linp InFrrMAry.—The board of management 
of this charity have fixed to hold the concert to be given under the 
auspices of Mdme Albani for Thursday evening, Nov. 12, and in St 
Andrew’s Hall as a matter of course. In addition to Mdme Albani’s 
valuable assistance, the committee have secured the services of Miss 
Damian, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr Santley, the latter gentleman 
having also gratuitously given his aid for the good of our children’s 
hospital. We understand that Mdme Albani has long cherished the 
idea of singing for the Jenny Lind Infirmary, and on the present 
occasion we have reasons for knowing that she will have put herself 
to considerable inconvenience to accomplish her worthy object. We 
are persuaded that the _ will —— her generosity, and 
heartily second her kindly efforts. Further engagements for the 
concert are pending, which will be duly announced.—Nor/olk 
Chronicle. 

EastsourNE.—Mr Julian Adams completely silenced all his 
detractors on Tuesday evening, Sept. 1, when the enormous crowd 
that assembled to do him honour proved how great his popularity is 
as a musician of high talent and genius. Our distinguished Musical 
Director of the Orchestral Concerts at the Park achieved a splendid 
success, for we never previously remember to have seen such an 
audience at the Floral Hall, which was literally packed with the 
gentry, visitors, and residents of the town and neighbourhood ; 
every available inch of seating space having to be utilized. Mr 
Julian Adams, moreover, showed his extensive knowledge of the 
requirements of the public, and how his great experience enables him 
to provide a programme of the most attractive character, for his 
Complimentary Concert may be said to have been a triumph in a 
musical point of view. On all sides we heard expressions of delight 
and pleasure‘at the treat afforded to those present. Although only one 
vocalist was engaged—Mdme Patey is a host in herself; but great 
variety was given to the entertainment by the performances of the 
celebrated English violinist, Mr J. T. Carrodus, and his son Mr 
Bernhard Carrodus ; as well as Mr Stedman’s clever choir of boys 
and girls ; and we must not omit to mention Mr Julian Adams’s 
pianoforte playing, which never fails to charm his hearers. A good 
deal has been said lately about the ‘‘ penny-wise and pound foolish ” 
policy of the Park directors, of which Mr Julian Adams is a stout 
opponent, and we think his marked success on Tuesday night ought 
to prove to the directors that a spirited policy would be the most 
advantageous, both to the shareholders and the town at large. We 
congratulate our musical chef on the public appreciation of his efforts 
to maintain the reputation of Eastbourne as the home of high class 
music in the provinces.—Hastbourne Review. 

Dersy.—In connection with the Derby Archidiaconal Choral 
Association a festival was held on Saturday evening, September 5, 
in St Luke’s Church, Derby. Four choirs, numbering 150 voices, 
took part, viz., St Luke’s and St Werburgh’s (Derby), and Duffield 
and Findern parish churches. There was a crowded congregation. 
Barnby’s service was used, and Dr Arnold’s Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis, and the anthem, Gadsby’s ‘‘ Blessed be the name of the 
Lord,” was also sung. The Rev. — Singleton, of Birmingham, was 
the preacher, and the Rev. T. B, Mundy, of Wilne, intoned the 
service, A large number of local clergy took part in the service. 
Mr R. Wood was the organist, and My A. F. Smith, Mus. Bac., 
choral visitor and director of the association, conducted. 

NorrincuamM.—A meeting of the members of the Notts. Philhar- 
monic Society was held on Monday night, Sept. 7, in the Castle-gate 
School. Mr Scrimshaw occupied the chair. A statement of affairs 
was submitted, from which it appeared that the receipts had been 
£82 1s, 3d. and the expenditure £81 18s. 3d. leaving a balance of 3s. 
The £100 won at the Loveiattens Exhibition was divided as follows : 
—£25 to Mr Adcock, £10 to Mr Lees, the secretary, and the 
remainder amongst the members of the choir. Votes of thanks were 

assed to the Castle-gate trustees, the ladies of the choir for their 

indness in making favours, to Mr Gregory for presiding at the 
piano, the committee, the Press, and the secretary. Mr Adcock was 
accorded a special ovation, those present singing ‘‘Nee the Conquering 
Hero comes” and “ He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” Mr Adcock suitably 
responded. He suggested that the society should keep on rehearsing, 
but that it should not remain in the same state as now, because it 
was considered that there was not room for two societies of such 
dimensions as the Sacred Harmonic and the Philharmonic in the 
town. He read a very flattering letter from the conductor of the 
Burslem choir, congratulating Mr Adcock and the choir upon their 
efficiency. The marks gained in the recent contest by the competing 
choirs were—Nottingham, 429 out of a possible 450; Burslem, 425 ; 
and Birmingham, 409. On the conclusion of Mr Adcock’s speech the 
strain of ‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot” was taken up. It 
was unanimously decided to give a concert on Monday next, either 
in the Albert or the Mechanics Hall, when the pieces gone through 
at the Inventories will be repeated.—Nottingham Guardian. 









Bricuron.—The balance sheet of the Pavilion Promenade 
Concerts shows that the concerts have financially been very success- 
ful. The total receipts of nineteen concerts given between July 6th 
and August 3lst inclusive, has been £904 2s. 11d. On the other 
hand, there have been heavy expenses for the engagement of bands 
(£163 7s.) and the illumination of the lawn (about £150), but, after 
allowing for these and various other incidental charges, there is a 
balance to the good of £460 11s. 1ld. The number of tickets sold for 
the nineteen concerts was 35,273, while the largest attendance at 
any one of the entertainments was on the 24th August, when the 
number present was 3,488. In addition to these nineteen entertain- 
ments, there were similar concerts given on the 23rd and 25th May 
and the 8th and 12th June. They are included in the Pavilion 
accounts for the financial year ended the 30th June last. It may be 
stated, however, that they realized but a small profit, the admissions 
realizing £271 11s. 6d. and the attendant expenses £250. These 
open-air concerts will now soon have to be discontinued, and a letter 
from Mr Councillor S. P. Weston—sent to the Committee on the 
5th inst.—suggests their further development indoors. Mr Weston 
advises the formulation of a scheme for the appropriation of the 
Dome and Corn Exchange to the purpose on Monday and Saturday 
evenings, and the Committee have intimated their intention of 
taking the matter into consideration.—Brighton Gazette. 

NorrincHam.—An audience, magnificent alike in numbers and in 
enthusiasm, assembled in the large hall of the Mechanics’ Institute 
on Monday evening, Sept. 14, to greet the Philharmonic Society 
after their recent victory in the choral competition at the Inven- 
tions, and to listen to their rendering of the pieces, the singing of 
which brought them such an honourable victory. The interest 
taken in the concert by the public was—says The Guardian— 
intense. Every seat was filled before the hour for the concert to 
commence, and large numbers of people were unable to obtain 
admission. The choir wore the favours which created so favourable 
an impression in London, and the lady singers appeared in bright 
and variegated costume, thus making the orchestra additionally 
pleasant to gaze upon. The programme consisted of Gaul’s part- 
song, ‘‘ Daybreak ;” Morley’s madrigal, ‘‘ Fire! Fire! my heart ;” 
and Mendelssohn’s anthem, ‘‘ Why rage fiercely the heathen,” these 
being the pieces sung by the choir in London. But, in addition, a 
number of songs and duets, and also a trio, were given. Ald. 
Manning, immediately after the choir had sung Morley’s madrigal, 
ascended the orchestra, and in the course of a brief but very 
appropriate address, said he had come to offer on behalf of the 
inhabitants of Nottingham their very hearty congratulations to the 
Philharmonic Choir Tee the admirable work they had done, and 
especially for their great performance in London, which had brought 
so much honour to the town of Nottingham. Mr Adcock, the con- 
ductor, returned thanks on behalf of the society for the kind recep- 
tion which had been given them that night. They did not expect it, 
and it came gratefully to them. He was much obliged to Ald. 
Manning for coming there, and to the audience for the flattering 
reception which had been accorded to his remarks (loud applause). 

LrEps.—A large audience was attracted to the organ recital in 
Leeds Town Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, September 15, by the pro- 
gramme which Dr Spark's characteristic enterprise had enabled him 
to provide. Promptly following the production of Gounod’s last 
work at the Birmingham Festival, the borough organist—says the 
Leeds Daily News—began the duty of giving Leeds music-lovers a 
definite knowledge of » me et Vita by performing the first of the 
three parts, his intention being to give the succeeding numbers on 
two future occasions. The performance of Mors on Tuesday demon- 
strated that Dr Spark had studied the composition with sympathy. 
The work is necessarily of a sombre character, but the intense feel- 
ing which pervades it lost nothing in the interesting and appreciative 
rendering which the organist succeeded in —* His promised 
reproduction of the two succeeding parts will be looked forward to 


with interest. 


THE DRUM.* 

Let not the reader be alarmed at the title of this article. The 
drum is an instrument which has its peculiar utility and its place 
marked out in an orchestra; it has even a history dating from 
the remotest antiquity. It is said the Saracens imported it into 
Europe, and we will not contradict the assertion. We are not 
going to enter on a history of the instrument, and we leave out 
of consideration the services it renders in civil and military life ; 
we would merely place in a stronger light the qualities of an 
instrument which fulfils a not unimportant part in the orchestra. 
Our greatest masters have not disdained to employ it. 





* From Le Ménestral. 
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Its sonorousness is powerful and has something strident about 
it which is peculiar to the instrument, thanks to its snare,t that 
is, thanks to the double gut-cord stretched across the lower skin. 
The snare rattles and crepitates more or less strongly on the skin 
according to the force of the vibration communicated by percus- 
sion. This produces a kind of jarring sound especially charac- 
teristic of the instrument. The crescendo of the drum has its 
originality ; it is more inspiriting than the crescendo of really 
musical instruments. This is not an effect of style but an effect 
of sonority. The vibrations of the double chord, which are weak 
at first, eventually strike and sound against the membrane with 
great vigour. Meyerbeer, as we are aware, knew how to turn the 
instrument to account in the famous crescendo roll of the “ Bless- 
ing of the Daggers.” 

In dance music, the introduction of the drum is frequently 
very happy and very picturesque. Vienna composers have 
employed the instrument with elegance, as in the “ Beautiful 
blue Danube Waltz.” The drum imparts to the execution a 
thrilling character, not felt at once, but blending with the 
orchestra. Ata given moment it bursts forth. The effects of 
the drum adapt themselves as well to the pianissimo as to the 
forte; they assume the same character as the melody. 

In funeral marches, the performer is not content with placing 
a veil between the drumsticks and the upper skin, but isolates the 
double cord from the skin by another veil. The sound then 
becomes heavy and dull, and approaches that of the tenor drum. 

The tenor drum, which has a more elongated shell, is not fur- 
nished with the snare which imparts character to the sound of the 
drum. Consequently this kind of drum is reserved for other 
effects, pastoral effects, as in the vintagers’ festival of Haydn’s 
Seasons ( Autumn”). 

It is easier to form a good clarinetist than a good drummer. 
Two years’ schooling are required, it is said, to turn out a 
thorough master of the drum-sticks, The instrument is more 
difficult to play than people imagine. But it produces virtuosoes. 
The public have not forgotten the Savage, the terrible Savage of 
the Café des Aveugles, who performed the battle of Waterloo on 
several drums. During the summer the public applaud in the 
Champs-Elysées M. Plessis, who successfully produces on the 
instrument the most varied and fanciful imitations, Plessis is the 
Paganini of the drum. 

André Gill, who sometimes sought the types of his caricatures 
at the balls of the Barriers, went to the “ Reine Blanche” to hear 
a virtuoso superior to the Savage and superior even to Plessis. 
The Savage played only battles ; the artist of the “Reine Blanche” 
played shipwrecks! The popular air reminding the audience of 
the heroic end of the sailors of the Republic had been interpolated 
in a quadrille called “The Vessel the Vengeur.” It was in the 
Pastourelle, when suddenly, at the fourth repetition, the orchestra 
was silent, only a drummer remained; but what a drummer! A 
drummer who might pronounce the words of Medea: “I alone 
am enough!” 

The artist actually played by himself the 24 bars, imitating the 
cannonade, the noise of the waves, and the engulphing of the ship. 
People danced to his drum; the dancing was of the wildest de- 
scription, and enthusiasm reached the highest possible pitch! 
The instrument can then make people dance, and can execute a 
solo, In anorchestra, it sometimes takes the principal part, as in 
the overture to La Gazza Ladra and in that to Fra Diavolo, 

The overture to Fra Diavolo starts with a drum solo, which 
blends with the violins, when the latter cleverly take up the 
theme. And what is the purpose of this solo?—Does it as much 
as announce Lorenzo's carabineers ?>—No; for that body of gen- 
darmerie, coquettishly dressed in blue, have no drums with which 
to pursue the brigands ; if they had, they would always arrive too 
late! Auber’s intention was to give a more important significa- 
tion to the solo, At the first set-off, he marked the character of 
his opera, that is, gaiety and dash. The drum excites both. 

For theatres at fairs it plays a principal part: it attracts the 
money. The way in which the strollers arrange matters is highly 
ingenious. First of all, there is the noise of the orchestra; that 
attracts the crowd. Then comes the parade; to retain them. 
When all the wonders of the latter have been exhibited, the drum 
works away furiously; the public have to be impelled towards 
the central flight of steps; this is the task of the drum, which 


¢ In French: Zimbre. 











has to give the onward impulse and cause the crowd to march 
forward. 

It must be admitted that the drum is not a melodiously ex- 
pressive instrument. When Suzanne Lagier uttered the burden 
of her song: 

‘© Ce qui fait l’mieux comprendr’ l’amour 
C’est un tambour, c’est un tambour. . . . 
she exaggerated the good qualities of the instrument, but she 
recognized its impulsive power. 

The drum is neither common-place nor vulgar; it has an 
artistic side. Its effects are due not to its special sonority and to 
its snare alone, but also to the distinctness with which it renders 
all rhythms. Does it not mark each hour of the soldier’s day by 
a purely rhythmical melody? Whatever the melody be, an 
order, a call, or a signal, the drum transmits it to afar. It speaks 
by the effect of rhythm alone, and this language is as easily 
comprehensible and as significative as the melody of an instrument 
of varied intunations, This proves there is sometimes more music 
in rhythm without intonation than in a series of intonations 
destitute of rhythm. 

We have, perhaps, exhausted all the resources of our system 
of harmony, but we have not exhausted all rhythmical combina- 
tions ; very far from it. 

All our measures are based upon the binary or the ternary 
order. The tempo, the principal element of the measure, is itself 
divided by two or by three. We understand no other numbers. 
It is true that in the school of virtuosity we meet tempt irregu- 
larly composed of 5, 7, 11 notes, but the special effect of the 
division disappears in the suppleness of the execution. The 
works of Schumann and Stephen Heller, though distinguished by 
ingenious rhythms, are always modelled on the binary or ternary 
order. Every other idea is considered an exception, a hors 
d@oeuvre. 

In our practice the number five does not exist as a principle of 
division. Should we understand a piece of music written entirely 
in a measure of five tempi each tempo being divided into five 
parts? No. We do not go beyond the idea of two or of three, Is 
this idea of two or of three the consequence of a necessary and 
exclusive principle? Physiology and psychology have busied 
themselves with the question, but without resolving it. Why not 
explain it simply by the force of habit, inveterate habit ? 

The apostles of continuous melody would fain free themselves 
from all rhythm. Vain effort! No music can be written with- 
out rhythm ; this is why the drum, which is so rhythmical an 
instrument, plays an important part in the orchestra. Now, 
since unbending Wagnerians, extremists, and ultra-fanatics have 
a fixed and absolute idea : continuous melody, we say, asking the 
reader's pardon for the joke, it is the drum which can best realize 
their dream. What is their continuous melody? It is a roll of the 
drum, Louis PAGNERRE. 


—_o——. 


EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 95. 
1830. 
(Continued from page 564. ) 

The Coburg Theatre was built and opened by Mr Jones, the late 
proprietor of the Royal Circus, and was styled the Coburg Theatre, 
in compliment to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, husband of the 
late lamented Princess Charlotte of Wales, only child of his Majesty 
George the Fourth. This theatre commenced its career under 
favourable auspices, and was particularly successful under the 
subsequent management of Mr Glossop. But two theatres for 
similar performances being, as it were, on the same spot, the Surrey 
Theatre and the Coburg, “like two buckets in a well,” sink and rise 
alternately. 

The Pavilion Theatre in Whitechapel Road was opened soon after 
the unfortunate accident had occurred at the Brunswick Theatre, by 
those performers engaged for the latter, who had been fortunate 
enough to escape without injury. To the honour of the city of 
London, a subscription was opened soon after that lamentable 
catastrophe, by which the surviving performers and other sufferers 
were relieved, till they were enabled to establish an asylum for them- 
selves, which, by their exertions and ability, has so far thriven as 
a ne the present to have obliterated the painful reflections 
of the past. 

The minor theatres, through the arbitrary system of the managers 
of the larger ones, and the lesser prices of admission, have induced 
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the public to give them the preference, to the —_ injury (as recent 
circumstances have proved) of the proud establishments. 

In the course of the last forty years there has been a remarkable 
destruction among the theatres in London and its vicinity by fire. 
In 1790 the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket was consumed, and 
in the year 1792 the Pantheon in Oxford Street, which had, at a 
great expense, been converted into a splendid theatre for Italian 
operas (under the pe of his late Majesty George the Third), 
in opposition to that which had been rebuilt in the Haymarket, 
shared the same fate. At these two theatres no lives were lost; 
but at the fire which subsequently destroyed Astley’s Amphitheatre 
on the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, the wife of the elder 
Astley, the proprietor of it, perished in the flames. The Royal 
Circus was afterwards consumed by that devouring element ; and in 
the year 1808 the Theatre Royal Covent Garden was burned to the 

round, together with many of the surrounding houses. On this 

ast unfortunate occasion a number of persons who had humanely 
volunteered their assistance at the engines, by the falling of the 
walls met with a premature death. This calamity was succeeded 

by the Drury Lane Theatre Lag fire also, and being reduced to a 

heap of ruins in the year 1810; but as this took place on a night 
when there was not any performance, no personal injury was 
sustained. The next theatrical conflagration occurred at the 

Lyceum Theatre in the Strand (afterwards the English Operahouse), 
whilst it was closed in the winter of 1815, attended with great loss 
to the proprietor and the surrounding neighbourhood. These dire 
effects of accident or carelessness have, I fear, in some instances 
proceeded from the too free use during the performances of fireworks 
and other combustibles, which persons unconnected with theatres 
have little idea of. A few days after the fire at Covent Garden 
Theatre (to which I was then engaged) had taken place, I met a 
friend, whose first question was: ‘‘ Were you not greatly surprised 
at a fire taking place in Covent Garden Theatre?” ‘‘ No,” Ireplied; 
“from the nature of the performances I am only surprised that it 
did not happen sooner !” 

The English Operahouse was again consumed, by a fire which 
happened early on the morning of the 16th of last February, after 
the performance of one of the French plays given in that theatre. 
How this misfortune occurred has not been ascertained ; but the 
French actors lost all their dresses, properties, &c., while the pro- 
prietor of the theatre, not being insured, had the affliction to witness 
the fruits of his genius, industry, and perseverance, at once 
swallowed up by the all-devouring element. It is consoling, how- 
ever, to know that Mr Arnold’s numerous and distinguished friends 
will enable him again to cater for the public in a new theatre. It 
has been said by many that it is greatly to be lamented that Mr 
Arnold did not insure his theatre. It appears, however, from the 
nature of the performances of the present day, in which flame and 
explosion form a prominent feature, the premiums exacted by the 
insurance offices would be so high as to make it ultimately, perhaps, 
useless, As regards these dangerous performances, however, the 
public are in some measure culpable; for if they were to dis- 
countenance them, there would be an end to them ; instead of which, 
fly-like, they buzz about these flaming exhibitions without consider- 
ing (like that foolish insect) the danger there is of singeing their 
wings, When the new Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, was rebuilt 
and opened, in the year 1809, Mr Harris, the proprietor of it, placed 
two firemen on his establishment, one of whom watched by day, and 
the other by night ; but what would even their united efforts avail 
should that calamity again occur? He should have had recourse to 
the plan formerly adopted by the British Roscius. One night whilst 
Garrick was acting, there was a wanton alarm of fire given in the 
house, in consequence of which great confusion took place. Garrick, 
who happened to be on the stage at the time, stepping forward, 
assured the audience that the alarm was a false one, adding, good- 
humouredly, ‘You need not, ladies and gentlemen, be afraid in 
this theatre, for 1 have on the top of it a reservoir of water of such 
pe that, should a fire take place, I could drown you all in an 

stant ! 

That once elegant and fashionable place of resort, Vauxhall 
Gardens, has this season acquired an important acquisition by the 
engagement of Mr Bishop as composer and director of the music. 
The degradation which the musical department of this place of 
amusement has of late suffered has been such that, even with the 
advantage of Mr Bishop’s superior ability, it may, to restore it to its 
pristine excellence, prove an Herculean Lincer. He may, notwith- 
standing, by inundating it with the powerful stream of his harmony, 
be enabled to cleanse this Augean stable. 

George the Fourth, King of England, &c., to the grief of his loyal 
subjects, departed this life on the 26th of June, 1830, aged 68 years, 
at his palace at Windsor, after a severe and protracted illness. He 
was a beneficent monarch, and, speaking of him in reference to the 





arts, it may be truly said that rising genius would be inconsolable 
at his loss, did it not feel assured of experiencing the same benign 
patronage from his successor, King William the Fourth. 

George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, soon after his establish- 
ment, in the year 1783, began to cultivate music. His favourite 
instrument was that noble one, the violoncello, on which he was 
instructed by the greatest master in Europe, John Crosdill, Esq. 
As the Prince advanced in his musical studies he became more 
strongly attached to the pursuit, and so rapid was the progress of 
his Royal Highness that at the expiration of a year he played in 
concert. This habit made him a good timeist, refined his taste, and 
imparted to him scientific knowledge. His music parties were of 
course assisted by professors of superior talent, including Crosdill, 
Cramer, Schroeter, J. Parke, Salomon, W. T. Parke, Shield, Dance 
Blake, &c., and occasionally Jarnovicki and Viotti. The Prince had 
concerts frequently in the morning, which might be considered 
pk parties, there being present perhaps only the Duke of Cum- 

rland (his uncle), the Duke of York (his brother), Colonel Selenger, 
Mr Harvey Aston, Mr Bradyll, and a few other gentlemen whom he 
honoured with his particular notice. His music parties in the 
evening were on a more extended scale, as was the band, but they 
were never calculated to shock the ears of the ladies with the shrill 
notes of the trumpet, or the infantine cannon of the kettle-drums. 
They were entirely instrumental, and might without impropriety be 
termed chamber-music. In the year 1788 the concerts of the Prince 
of Wales were few, in consequence of his august father being visited 
with a severe indisposition, which rendered him incapable of con- 
tinuing to exercise the functions of royalty. At that period party 
feeling ran high. Mr Pitt was the Premier, and the opposition, 
headed by Charles James Fox (denominated the man of the people), 
Messrs Wyndham, Sheridan, and Burke, was very formidable. The 
latter orator (Burke), whilst announcing the before-mentioned 
melancholy event in the House of Commons said, in almost savage 
eloquence, ‘‘ The Almighty has hurled the King beneath the lowest 
peasant in the land!” In the Upper House the communication was 
made by the Lord ‘Chancellor Thurlow, who (although his coun- 
tenance was so stern that it is said to have frightened his own carriage- 
horses by looking them in the face) delivered an eloquent and feeling 
speech, which he concluded with the following emphatic expression : 
‘“When I forget my King, may God forget me!” The premier, 
whose abilities were of the most splendid description, had projected 
the establishment of a Regency. After the preliminaries, however, 
had been adjusted, and a day fixed for the communication of them 
to Parliament, a fortunate event occurring, he had the felicity of 
announcing to that assembly that the recovery of the King made a 
Regency unnecessary. This information was hailed with enthusiasm 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. It should here be 
observed that, during these important and trying proceedings, the 
conduct of the Prince of Wales was marked by that filial affection, 
patriotism, and good sense which claimed the admiration of the 
whole nation. I have in this solitary instance entered into a 
political digression, rather foreign to the nature of this work, in 
order to introduce the following extraordinary proof of the operation 
of benevolence on a sensible mind which had been betrayed into 
error :—During this great political contest, it appeared that the 
opposition had the address to gain over to their views the principal 
and confidential page of the King, Mr Ramus, who had been for 
many years a favourite attendant on his Majesty, and towards whom 
he had been liberal of his favours. That gentleman, however, not 
being invulnerable, betrayed his trust, by disclosing circumstances 
which his duty and his gratitude should have taught him to have 
held sacred. At that period I was professionally patronised by the 

late Duke of Cumberland, the King’s brother; and as his Royal 
Highness used frequently to send for me when he was alone to sit 
and converse with him in his private box at Covent Garden Theatre, 
I had on one of those occasions an mpg of seeing Mr Ramus 
(the King’s page), who entered the box as I was leaving it. When 
his Majesty was sufficiently recovered to be informed of the 
treachery of his page, he, with painful feelings, dispensed with his 
future services ; but notwithstanding, with that amiability which 
ever characterized his royal breast, he caused him to be appointed to 
a distinguished and lucrative situation in the East Indies. The 
benevolence of the monarch had so powerful an effect on Ramus 
that, whilst the preparations for his voyage were in progress, he 
betrayed symptoms of mental aberration, the first instance of which 
was evinced by his calling on the Duke of Gloucester, and during 
the conversation he had with his Royal Highness, drawing from his 

cket a pistol, which he brandished to his extreme terror. The 

uke, however, having sufficient presence of mind to ring his bell, 
was instantly attended by his pages, who disarmed Ramus, and 
induced him quietly to leave the house. That Ramus had been 





tempted to betray his trust cannot be doubted, but as it was his first 
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offence, and as the crime carried the punishment with it (the severe 
one of ending his days in a madhouse), it is to be presumed that he 
had amply atoned for his error. 


(To be continued. ) 


WAIFS. 


Mr Campbell, a young American vocalist, has arrived in London, 
where he purposes remaining three years for the purpose of pursuing 
his studies at the Royal Academy of Music. 

A new comic opera, Echec au Roi, is to be produced in Caen. 

The tenor, Stagno, leaves Rome on the 30th instant for Madrid. 

Malle Antoinette Trebelli is engaged for the Grand Opera, Paris. 
There will be no season of Italian opera this winter at Monte 

arlo. 

A new concert-hall, with a small stage, is to be erected at 
Mentone. 

The musical season at Ostend has been particularly interesting 
this year. 

Professor Heinrich Ehrlich, of Berlin, has completed a three-act 
comic opera. 

The number of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts this season will 
be twenty-two. 

The French opera company at the Hague have inaugurated their 
season very successfully. 

Anton Hittl, stage-manager-in-chief of the Ducal Theatre, Bruns- 
wick, died lately in Munich. 

The season at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon, will be inaugurated 
with Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele. 

Signor Luigi Mapelli has been appointed professor of harmony in 
the Conservatory of Music, Milan. 

The baritone, Aldighieri, is engaged for eight nights, next Decem- 
ber, at the Teatro Ristori, Verona. 

The newest thing in musical instruments, the Cincinnati Enquirer 

informs its readers, is a paper piano. 

Danesi’s new grand ballet, Messalina, has been very favourably 
received at the Victoria-Theater, Berlin. 

Edmont Kretschmer’s opera, Die Folkunger, is shortly to be per- 
formed, with an Italian libretto, in Rome. 

Johannes Hager’s opera, Marfa, is to be produced at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, on the 19th November. 

Sixteen or eighteen performances of Parsifal and Tristan und 
Isolde are to be given next year in Bayreuth. 

The illness from which Peter Benoit has been suffering is 
erysipelas, but he is much better than he was. 

The Pungolo says that the tenor, Stagno, will sing eight times in 
Robert le Diable at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 

Carolina Ferni, the well-known singer, and no less well-known 
violinist, has opened a school of singing in Milan. 

It is said that Mdlle De Reszké will shortly be married to Leopold 
von Kronenberg, a rich musical amateur of Warsaw. 

Mdme Marchesi is staying in Vienna to be present at her daughter's 
wedding, which will take place there on the 22nd inst. 

In accordance with the express stipulation made by Wagner’s 
heirs, Parsifal is to be given in America only as an oratorio. 

M. Godebski, the sculptor, will execute for the Brussels Conserva- 
tory a marble bust of his late brother-in-law, Joseph Servais. 

Mdme Kupfer-Berger, so successful last winter in Lohengrin, at 
Rome and Turin, will sing next winter at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

The Munich Academy of Music, founded in the reign of Max 
Joseph, will celebrate on the 1st November its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. 

Mr Vernon Rigby, who has been passing the summer at Ramsgate, 
will return to town the first week in October, for the ensuing winter 
season. 

_ Devoyod, the baritone, volunteered his services lately at a concert 
in Bagneres de Luchon for the benefit of sufferers from the cholera 
in Spain. 

Dr Gunz, for many years first tenor of the Theatre Royal, 
certs has signed a long engagement with the Theatre Royal, 
pA cn. 


Mr Wilhelm Ganz has returned to town with his family, after 


spending a few weeks at that delightf i ing- 
genta s at delightful Devonshire watering-place, 








Malle Jenny Alt, bravura singer, and Herr Zobel, tenor, both of the 
Ducal Theatre, Wiesbaden, have quitted the German for the Italian 
operatic stage. 

Franz von Suppé, composer of Boccaccio, Donna Juanita, and 
many other operas, has been for some time very ill at Gars, in 
Lower Austria. 

Teresina Tua’s concerts at Kroll’s Theatre are to be the last she 
will give in Berlin, as she thinks, it is said, of shortly retiring from 
professional life. 

A performance of Anton Rubinstein’s Nero was 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, on the return of Herr 
from his vacation. 

Count Geza Zichy, the well-known Hungarian pianist, will make, 
this year, a long concert tour, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to charitable purposes. 

In consequence of disputes between the Municipality and the box- 
pupteteny the Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa, will not be opened 

uring the Carnival season. 

‘* Here,” he said, ‘‘ is the small sum you lent me some time since.” 
—‘‘Oh! I had quite forgotten all about it.”—‘‘ Why the deuce did 
you not tell me so before ?” 

It is asserted that Miss Van Zandt will not be heard in America 
during the coming season, as she has absolutely refused the terms 
offered her by Col. Mapleson, 

Despite the International Exhibition, and the attraction of the 
ballet, Hzcelsior, the past season at the Theatre Royal, Antwerp, 
resulted in a loss of 30,000 francs. 

The Japanese musical instruments which were in the International 
Exhibition, New Orleans, have been presented by the Japanese 
Government to the New-England Conservatory. 

It is said that a new opera, Semiramide, book by Arrigo Boito, 
music by Signor Sangermano, a Neapolitan composer, will be pro- 
duced this winter at the Teatro della Scala, Milan, 

Four black lady singers, accompanied by a negro pianist, are about 
to give a series of concerts at Amsterdam, They will afterwards 
undertake an extended tour in Germany, Austria, and Russia. 

‘‘Tell me, Professor,” said the Landlord of a Swiss hotel, ‘‘how 
do you know up in the mountains your height above the level of the 
sea?” ‘* Most accurately, by the height your hotel bill reaches,” 

The Concerts of the Philharmonic Society, Berlin, will, this year, 
be divided into two series of six concerts each, Joseph Joachim 
officiating as conductor for one series and Professor Klindworth for 
the other. 

Paul Viardot, the violinist, and son of Mdme Viardot-Garcia, will, 
with Mdlle Anna Bock as pianist, and Mdlle Jenny Miron as 
vocalist, make a concert tour iu Germany during October, November, 
and December. 

In consequence of his services as conductor being secured for the 
autumn season at the Teatro Pagliano, Florence, Signor Usiglio 
has been compelled to decline the re-engagement offered him at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid. 

According to report, Hermosa, the opera of the young composer, 
Signor Branca, will be given in the Carnival season at three theatres 
—the Teatro Regio, Turin, the Teatro Municipale, Nice, and the 
Imperial Theatre, Moscow. 

On the 15th inst. Johann Strauss was personally to conduct in 
Berlin the three-hundredth performance of his Lustiger Krieg ; on 
the 16th, the fiftieth of his Nacht in Venedig ; and, on the 17th, the 
four-hundredth of his Fledermaus. 

The attraction of the show was a Bearded Lady. ‘‘ My dear,” said 
one of the public to a little girl seated near the pay-place, ‘is 
not the Bearded Lady your mother ?”—‘‘No!” replied the little 
girl ingenuously, ‘‘ She is my father, sir.” 

Achille Graffigna, whose Duchessa di Giuliano was an utter failure 
fifteen years ago in Paris, has modestly reset the books of La buona 
Figliuola, Il Matrimonio segreto, and I! Barbiere di Siviglia, rendered 
famous by the scores of Piccinni, Cimarosa, and Rossini. 

August Pabst, formerly director of the Conservatory, Riga, and 
composer of the operas, Der Kastellan von Krakau, Unser Johann, 
Die letzten Tage von Pompei, and Die Longobarden, as well as of 
numerous symphonies and songs, died recently in the above town. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOR FOR SINGING. 
ce 


128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

««The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MOBI. 


ce 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mogl, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of ‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
| F, PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
‘Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, Is. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 


OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


PART I—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO. 

CHAPTER 1. Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata; 4. The Varieties 
of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements; 
6. The Rondo; 7. The Concerto; 8. Rhythm of First Movements. 

PART II.-_VOCAL MUSIC. 

CHAPTER 1. The Ballad, or People’s 8ong; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3. Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4. Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Upera, Analysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 

Part I., 6d.; Part IT., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
_ “ Miss Prescott’s pamphlet on ‘ Form, or Design, in Music’ is sound and clear 
in statement. The authoress, one of the most distinguished of Sir George Mac- 
farren’s pupils, has largely imbibed her master’s spirit and method, and, in the 
absence of any book by him on the subject, this treatise is of special value. We 
have not been able always to follow Miss Prescott’s analysis of tliemes and forms, 
but there is much profit to be derived from reading her book, The most prac- 
tical part of a minute study of form is the grasp it gives of phrasing, a matter 
that every singer, player, or conductor ought to feel and understand. Miss 

Prescott deals both with vocal and instrumental forms. The little treatise is 

published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street.”— Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, 


NEW EDITION. Just Ready, price 5s. 
FETIS’S ceLesrarep Practrcat Work, 


A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, CHORUS 
MASTERS, and MILITARY BANDMASTERS: 
Being a Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, and Vocal Writing, 
and all things relative to the composition, direction, and execution of Music, 
with the Scales for all the Instruments in Military Bands and Orchestras, &c., 
by F. J. FETIS. Translated from the Original, with additions by 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Voice-Training Exercises 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE, 





Price Eighteenpence. In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. 


“I am much obliged to you for sending me your Voice Exercises. They seem 
to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utilty. 
‘FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY.” 


“I like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ingenious. “JOHN STAINER.” 


“‘ This is a novel work, both in plan and detail, and the combined labours of a 
well-known scientific lecturer on the voice and an excellent musician have 
brought the undertaking to a successful issue... . . . These very complete and 
satisfactory training exercises are printed in six different books for the same 
number of voices, thus: soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. The work may be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students and 
even to practised singers, quite apart from any grounds of discussion concerning 
methods of teaching.” —Musical Standard. 


“The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of fatigue. They are melodious and natural, and are 
consequently pleasant of performance. The accompanying pianoforte part is 
helpful without being either distracting or unduly prominent; and the work 
is throughout characterised by artistic forethought and good musicianship. Its 
popularity will doubtless be extensive in accordance with its merits.”—Academic 
Gazette. 


‘‘They are constructed so as to fit in with the vocal principles which Mr 
Behnke teaches, while at the same time they are melodious and interesting.”— 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 


“This is a valuable series of vocal studies based on the principles advocated in 
‘The Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ by E. Behuke, and in the more elaborate 
work, by Messrs Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, entitled ‘ Voice, Song, and 
Npeech.’. . . . . The exercises are published for each of the several ranges of 
voice, and from their utility and cheapness they deserve to find a very large 
sale.”—Jilustrated London News, 


“‘ These exercises are the best of the kind we have seen, and clearly printed and 
neatly got up. We wish the authors every success in their endeavours to 
facilitate the cultivation of vocal art.”— Public Opinion. 


“ A personal experience in my own family enables me to speak in the highest 
terms of Mr Behnke’s method, which is absolutely invaluable for increasing the 
power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice, both in speaking and singing, and 
Iam glad to be able to recommend the exercises as being thoroughly practical 
and most useful.””—C, D., Household Words. 


“‘The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these stndies 
have been written will commend them to the notice of professors and students 
alike.”—Sunday Times. 


“That the work is based upon sound philosophical principles is certain, and it 
may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice 
cultivation are to be met with.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

“The exercises are emphatically practical ; but they are enhanced in value by 
pretty and attractive melody, occasionally rising far above the character of mere 
training compositions.”—Salisbury Times. 


“The authors have conferred a great boon on the musical world and on the 
public generally by the publication of these exercises, which so happily combine 
science with simplicity and system with charm.”—Oldham Evening Chronicle, 


CHAPPELL & CO,, 
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CLASSICS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


(ANCIENT AND MODERN.) 


EDITED AND FINGERED BY 


RTHUR 


O’LEARY. 











Tuat the taste for and the cultivation of classical pianoforte 
music is vastly increasing in England is sufficiently proved—if 
proof were needed—by the numerous selections and extracts. from 
the works of the great masters that have recently been issued. 
These publications should prove welcome alike to master and pupil, 
for the former will find the task of selecting suitable pieces for the 
various capabilities of his pupils considerably facilitated by the rich 
and varied répertoire before him; and to the student, the numerous 
indications of fingering and the various directions and explanations 
relative to the proper interpretation and performance of the pieces 
must be of incalculable benefit to the pupil during his practising 
hours, when he is not under the immediate guidance of a master. 
Indeed the names of the editors of these various collections are in 
themselves a sufficient guarantee that the comments given are the 
result of ripe experience and scholarly ability. This will be readily 
conceded when the names of such distinguished musicians and 
teachers as Mr Charles Hallé, Mr Walter Macfarren, and Mr Arthur 
O’Leary appear on the title-page. The above collection of ‘‘ Ancient 
and Modern Classics” comprises a series of twelve pieces, the greater 
number of which are not found in other collections, and the inquir- 


ing student will find ‘‘fresh fields and pastures new,” providing | ine 
thé piano, to mention only his two splendid pianoforte duet-sonatas, 


rich food for the mind and plenty of exercise for the fingers, as 
the following list will prove :— 


1, GIGUE sam ae J. G. Haesler 
2. Toccata G. Onslow 
3. Nacutstiick .-R, Schumann 
4, PRELUDE and FuGur ... Mendelssohn 
5. Sonata (D)... Domenico Scarlatti 
6. FANTASIA Beethoven 
7. PRELUDE J. S. Bach 
8. Toccata C. Czerny 
9. ‘*La CHASSE” J. Rheinberger 
10. Erupr ... J. Moscheles 


... R. Schumann 
J. S. Bach 


11. ScHerzo and RoMAnza 
12, ALLEGRO FROM THE ITALIAN CONCERTO. 


Mr O'Leary uses the term “classic” evidently in its widest sig- 
nification as applied to works which have held, or are likely to hold, 
their place in general estimation for a considerable time, or which 
are, in other wor:'s, of lasting beauty and value; and in this sense, no 
doubt, the words ‘‘ancient and modern” have wisely been added, for 
ancient as well as modern masters have found a place in this collec- 
tion. Besides the more familiar names of J. 8, Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann, the student encounters here another 
old acquaintance in Domenico Scarlatti, a contemporary of Bach and 
Handel (1683-1751), who did as much for the advancement of the art 
of harpsichord playing in his native country, Italy, as J. S. Bach did 
in Germany. Domenico Scarlatti is represented by a sonata in D, 
which, according to a statement at the beginning of the piece, Mr 
O'Leary has somewhat modernized. Otherwise, the editor has very 
wisely abstained from any alteration of the original text in any of the 








pieces of this collection. The names of Czerny and Moscheles are no 
doubt ‘‘household words” with the aspiring student, and their 
influence as eminent masters and teachers par excellence is 
still felt in the studies and other educational works tending to the 
development of high-class technical ability which they bequeathed to 
posterity. Both the ‘‘Toccata” by Czerny and the ‘‘ Etude” by 
Moscheles are masterpieces of their kind. Less known than perhaps 
any name in the list is that of J. G. Haesler. This able musician, a 
contemporary of Haydn and Mozart (date about 1729-1809), was, no 
doubt, outshone by the two greater luminaries of his time, but 
recently some of his compositions for piano have been resuscitated, 
and, among them, the ‘‘ Gigue” in this collection has become best 
known. The pianist will find it well worthy of his attention. It is 
written in duplex form and in common time, both subjects being 
marked by originality of thought, as well as by skilful treatment. 
George Onslow (1784-1853), though by descent an Englishman (being 
the son of Lord Onslow), always ranks as a French musician, for he 
was born and educated in France, and his whole life was spent 
in that country. He is better known as a prolific writer of 
string quartets and quintets, many of which have obtained consider- 
able celebrity ; but there exist also some fine compositions of his for 


The ‘‘ Toccata” of his, which has been included in this collection, 
although an earlier work, being marked Op. 6, is an exceedingly clever 
piece of its kind, and a perusal of it will prove that Onslow was as well 
acquainted with the resources of the piano as with those of stringed 
instruments ; and, moreover, that he was a perfect master of form. 
The ‘‘ Toccata ” (from the Italian verb, toccare, ‘‘to touch’), bein 

a piece in which a certain passage or figure is repeated over an 

over again, either in the strict or in the free style, requires skilful 
treatment not to become wearisome, but the performer will find that 
the author has produced not only an exceedingly clever, but a very 
elegant and harmonious, specimen of this somewhat ancient form of 
composition, which in more modern music has been supplanted by 
the capriccio. The name to which the term ‘‘modern classic” is 
best suited is evidently Joseph Rheinberger, a living writer of very 
considerable merit, and there is but little doubt that most players of 
either the pianoforte or the organ have ere now made his 
acquaintance through one or the other of his various compositions 
for these instruments. ‘‘La Chasse” in the above collection 


is an excellent specimen of this class of characteristic 
pieces, and few ‘‘hunting pieces” have enjoyed a 
reater popularity, and deservedly so, than this all but 


atest addition of any importance to this kind of composition, so 
favourite a subject with most composers. The pieces by J. S. 
Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schumann are of such — 
merit that they need no words of commendation ; but we woul 
direct the attention of all lovers of genuine pianoforte music to this 
well selected and highly interesting collection. Mr Arthur O’Leary, 
the editor, one of the professors of the Royal Academy of Music, 
has proved himself thoroughly fitted for his task, for not only has he 
made a judicious sclection of high-class works, but has enhanced the 
value of the collection by copious indications of fingering and other 
valuable suggestions as to the manner of performance. The paper 
and printing are all that can be desired, and the text is perfectly 
correct.—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, August 20, 1885. 
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